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, CO-OPERATION IN THE NATURAL AND HUMAN 
SCIENCES 


OR the past four years there has been in progress a study of 

pioneering in western Canada.! To deal adequately with 
this study, there has been called into service the meteorologist, the 
geographer, the geologist, the soils chemist, the agronomist, the 
agricultural economist, the historian, the economist versed in 
problems of transportation and taxation, and the sociologist. 
They have dealt individually with their own phases of the study 
of western pioneering, but they have done so after round-table 
discussions of the whole question by the participants in the work. 
Those who take part in a study of this kind obtain an under- 
standing of the need for co-ordinated effort on the part of all 
research workers—whether their field be that of nature or of 
man—if a problem is to be adequately interpreted as a unity in 
all its diversity of aspects. Pioneering has been influenced, and 
indeed controlled, by physical, biological, economic, and socio- 
logical factors. The story is incomplete, imperfect, untrue, 
unless each factor has been duly evaluated and integrated. The 
expert does not wander into fields not his own, but he cultivates 
his own field the more usefully in that he has some knowledge of 
the use to which the neighbouring fields are being put. 

Those who may have been disciplined in the so-called rigid 
sciences have been averse to any traffic with the students of the 
human sciences. They have been unwilling to concede the name 
science to such studies. The data, they have felt, are too in- 
definite to justify the building up of an edifice of knowledge: 
the foundations are as insecure as the caprices of the human 
heart are incalculable. There has thus been a regrettable gap 
in the ranks of the workers who have been together concerned 

1The survey is being carried out under the direction of the Canadian Pioneer 


Problems Committee and with the co-operation of the National Research Council, the 
American Geographical Society, and the Social Science Research Council. 
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with the adjustments of the world to man’s needs. A new point 
of view has been forced upon us through two quite distinct con- 
siderations. In the first place, there has been a growing con- 
viction that a single-minded emphasis on the cultivation of the 
physical and biological sciences is inadequate; that there is 
needed, for world equilibrium, a correspondingly effective empha- 
sis on the study of man in his economic and social life. To deal 
with the resources of nature wisely with the new tools which 
science has provided, we need to know ourselves better in our 
individual and social relationships. In the second place, we are 
not so emphatic as we have hitherto been that there is a rigid 
foundation to the physical sciences, of a different quality from 
that of knowledge dealing with the nature of man. Many physical 
laws are, after all, statistical averages of the action of very large 
numbers of individual actions in the realm of the microcosm, 
any single one of which is unpredictable. In human affairs 
something not very dissimilar seems to hold. Social conventions, 
moral standards, and constitutional enactments deal with the 
common good, and are true in the large. The applicability to the 
individual case is not automatic: it requires a knowledge of the 
individual background. There is, therefore, a growing feeling 
that the dissimilarity of foundational quality in the natural and 
the human fields of investigation may be more apparent than 
real, and that in co-operative effort the workers in both fields 
may find not only assistance through enlarged knowledge, but 
means of checking the applicability of methods, well tried in 
the natural sciences, to the human and social sciences. 

The value of a more sympathetic understanding between 
workers in both fields will be granted. What fields of study would 
call for co-operative enterprise? The case of the Canadian 
Pioneer Problems Committee has been given as illustrative of the 
kind of joint enterprise which has proved to be workable and 
fruitful in results. The problem was that of man in relationship 
to nature—in particular, man’s efforts to subdue nature in a 
specific climatic and geographical environment. But this is no 
unusual kind of study, nor, indeed, is it wider in its scope than 
many investigations that will yet be undertaken. Geographical 
and material environment affect man, and must needs be evalu- 
ated in any study of man. The exploration of Canadian-American 
relationships, while mainly in the realms of economics, sociology, 
and history, will encounter the factors of topography, elusive but 
persistent. The intermixture of the Indian and the white races 
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on this continent will be studied by the ethnologist, the anthro- 
pologist, and the biologist, but they will need the assistance of 
the historian and sociologist. The analytical study of the effects 
of Canada’s educational system, as shown by the working of 
the adult mind—a study now overdue—would require the services 
of the publicist, the sociologist, the educationist, and the psy- 
chologist: and they would call to their assistance those whose 
business it is to study the public mind, in politics, in the church, 
in the press. Present-day thought emphasizes a truth that is 
old as the Greeks, namely that the deeper problems in physics 
are problems of philosophy. Present-day thought is also tending 
towards the view that many of the criteria in the field of morals 
are biological in essence. And in the greatest problem of all— 
the purifying of the human stock and the elimination of the 
unfit—the eugenist, the sociologist, and the student of ethics can 
proceed no faster than the biologist, the geneticist, the psycholo- 
gist, and the psychiatrist can provide sound foundations for 
action. 

Thus are human lives, human thought, human ideals, inex- 
tricably bound up with background, environment, and power to 
mould environment. What can be done to facilitate the working 
out of co-operative enterprises in research? Physicists, chemists, 
and biologists are accustomed to such collaboration: but they are 
not accustomed to joining forces with historians, sociologists, and 
economists. In the main, it is a matter of education. The 
scientist, strictly so called, has had little training in the sciences 
of man: the student of the social disciplines knows little of the 
physical sciences. One does not advocate a spreading of effort. 
That would be unwise. We are all aware of the danger that 
besets any expert who prides himself in his achievement, not in 
the field in which he is expert, but in the field in which he is the 
veriest layman. The shoemaker must always stick to his last. 
But he is a no less reputable shoemaker if he has a lively interest 
in what his brother craftsman can do on the anvil. In other 
words, a more liberal education is needed before even the im- 
portance of co-operative effort is fully appreciated. Expertness 
in one’s own field is not an adequate contribution to the sym- 
posium. An understanding of relationships is also required: and 
that comes best from some knowledge of the subjects to which 
one’s own contribution may bear relationship. But more than 
anything else is needed an attitude of mind. For simplicity’s 
sake, in the logical way in which the human mind works, we have 
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departmentalized knowledge. We have done so for a sufficiently 
long time to justify in our own minds the feeling that reality is 
actually so departmentalized. It is almost with a sense of shock 
that we realize that the essence of physics and chemistry alike 
lies in the arrangements within the atom. When we have accus- 
tomed ourselves, as we must, to the fact that in our own field 
alone we have only a partial view of the truth, that for the ade- 
quate study of man all knowledge is necessary, that in human life 
the fixed and the variable factors must together be adequately 
assessed, that the intangible in human life is no less real than the 
internal structure of the atom which no one has seen—when 
these considerations have become part of our thinking, the rest 
will follow inevitably. It will give us more adequate views of the 
truth of things. It will make us, individually and collectively, 
more liberal minded. 





ROBERT C. WALLACE 


THE PARTITION OF NOVA SCOTIA, 1784! 


Aes to local tradition the partition of Nova Scotia 
in 1784 was due to local pressure. There are many reasons, 
however, for believing that the act was proposed by British 
statesmen and perfectly in accord with a new imperial policy that 
emerged from the crisis in America. The local tradition has been 
embodied in the standard histories of both New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. Beamish Murdoch in his History of Nova Scotia 
attributes the move to the difficulties which arose out of local 
conditions, chiefly the inequality of representation due to the 
arrival of the ‘‘new inhabitants” ;? but even the full force of this 
discontent escapes the attention of Duncan Campbell.’ A more 
exhaustive analysis of the origin of New Brunswick is advanced 
by Dr. Raymond, who attributes the agitation along the St. John 
River to the distance from the seat of government and the placid 
inadequacy of Governor Parr in dealing with the situation. He 
sees the driving force behind the whole movement in the activities 
of one noteworthy Loyalist, Edward Winslow, ‘whose fertile 
brain and facile pen were constantly employed in its advocacy’’.‘ 
It is the purpose of this paper to examine the forces which con- 
verged in 1784 to bring about the partition, and, in particular, 
to draw attention to the important part played by official policy 


in London—an aspect of the subject which has hitherto been 
largely overlooked. 


1] should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Chester Martin of the 
University of Toronto, upon whose suggestion this article was written, and to Professor 
D. C. Harvey, of the Public Archives, Halifax, for valuable criticism of the manuscript. 
Any faults are entirely my own. 

23Beamish Murdoch, History of Nova Scotia (Halifax, 1865), III, 31. He dismisses 
the mechanics of the final steps in one brief sentence: ‘‘The Loyalists had a project 
for dividing the Province which was soon realized.” 

3Duncan Campbell, Nova Scotia in its historical, mercantile and industrial relations 
(Montreal, 1877), 172: ‘In the following year, 1784, the Province of New Brunswick 
was constituted. Thomas Carleton was first governor. He and his family were received 
at St. John with great rejoicing by the Loyalists. The settlers on the St. John River 
were not satisfied with Nova Scotian governmental rule, and seemed to have regarded 
the separation as a kind of emancipation from what they designated ‘the arrogance of 


so 


tyranny’. 

4A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty (eds.), Canada and its provinces (Toronto, 1913), 
XIII, 152: ‘‘He [Winslow] succeeded in convincing General Fox of the advantage of 
dividing the province, and from time to time wrote to his friends in England letters 
which were submitted to the Secretary of State and other members of the Imperial 
Cabinet. Their letters undoubtedly had not a little influence in their ultimate decision 
to divide the Province at the Isthmus, the part north of the Bay of Fundy to be called 
New Brunswick.” 
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I 


Investigation of local conditions reveals a complex state of 
disorder which in itself undoubtedly required some change in 
administration. To Winslow, the solution seemed dependent 
upon the creation of a new province. The growth of the plan 
and the widening of the sphere wherein it found advocacy runs 
parallel with the increasing hostility to the personnel of the 
government at Halifax, and is clearly traceable in Winslow's 
letters. Winslow was a keen and intelligent observer. As one 
of the military commissioners appointed early in 1783 to explore 
Nova Scotia and locate lands for their comrades-in-arms, he had 
arrived early in the province and had witnessed the whole course 
of Loyalist migration. The intimacy of his friendship with the 
leading Loyalists, as well as his military connections, had given 
him insight into, and contact with, a wide range of popular 
thought. Inspired by the increasing number of inhabitants, 
profoundly impressed by the beauty and richness of the country, 
he writes on July 7, 1783, to Ward Chipman, making the first 
proposal for the creation of a new province which emanated from 
this side of the Atlantic: 

I am determined . . . to distinguish myself by proposing a plan which 

affords the grandest field for speculation that ever offered. Take 

the general map of this province . .. observe how detached this part 
is from the rest, how vastly extensive it is, notice the rivers, har- 
bors, etc. Consider the numberless inconveniences that must arise 
from its remoteness from the metropolis, and the difficulty of com- 
munication. Think what multitudes have and will come here, and 
then judge whether it must not from the very nature of things 
immediately become a separate government, and if it does it shall 
be one of the most gentlemanlike on earth. Suppose you and he 

{Fred Philips] go to England after being provided with the necessary 

facts, can you be better employed than in a solicitation of this sort 

properly authorized? You know how industrious I can be if I 

please and you may rest assured I will pursue this project with un- 

remitted attention.! 

Throughout the summer and autumn of 1783, refugees flooded 
the province. The inadequate preparations made for their re- 
ception, in a country which one of the Loyalists described as 
‘the roughest land I ever saw’’, did not placate a people already 
soured by defeat. The majority of the group which settled along 
the St. John River was not anxious to re-experience the hardships 
of frontier life. The delay in granting lands, the insecurity of 


'W. O. Raymond (ed.), Winslow papers (Saint John, 1901), 99f. 
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titles which frequently conflicted with pre-revolutionary holdings, 
and the utter inability of the Loyalist agents to cope with a 
difficult situation called forth indignant protests: 

... An inattention, or want of exertion in the agents of the refugees 

has been the cause of extreme distress to those who have already 

landed here. They are at present crowded into one spot without 

covering, and totally ignorant where they are eventually to settle... . 

Why, Upham, was not some man or men of consideration and spirit 

appointed to take the direction of these people? The Reverend 

gentleman [Rev. John Sayre], who is the ostensible person, is cer- 

tainly unequal to the task, and those who are doing the duty here 

are not the right kind of men... .! 
The widely known Report of Colonel Robert Morse, chief engineer 
in America, which touches so many different phases of Loyalist 
settlement, attributes the unsettled state of the country to the 
want of foresight and wisdom in making the necessary arrange- 
ments, and to the lack of steadiness in carrying them into effect.? 
A visitor in Parrtown in the early spring of 1784 (Joseph Aplin, later 
attorney-general of Prince Edward Island) found that a “‘ general 
uneasiness’ possessed the minds of the people, “‘arising from their 
disappointment in getting their expected allotments of lands’’.® 
Notwithstanding ‘‘about 1500 framed houses and about 400 
temporary ones .. . the people had no assurance of even the spots 
which their houses covered . . . they appeared to be almost in a 
state of despair’. 

If discontent was rife among the Loyalists proper, it was fanned 
into flame among the disbanded troops upon their allotment of 
the land above St. Ann’s, while the more desirable townships of 
Conway and Burton were granted to the ‘refugees’. ‘‘ This is 
so traiterous a forfeiture of the faith of government’’, wrote 
Lieutenant-Colonel deLancey, ‘‘that it appears to me almost 
incredible, and yet I fear it is not to be doubted. . . . In short, it 
is a subject too disagreeable to say more upon.’ ‘* The unfortu- 
nate Provincial officers and others’, wrote Winslow, ‘‘who have 
from a concurrence of unaccountable accidents been prevented 
from the possession of their lands, and have business of other 
kinds to negotiate with the Officers of government here, have 
been led into expences which have deprived them of the small 
remains of their hard earned money, and many .. . are reduced 

1\Jbid., 102: Winslow to Upham, July ?, 1783. 

‘Public Archives of Canada, Report, 1884, xl. 

’Public Archives of Canada, Colonial correspondence, Nova Scotia, XV, 456: Aplin 


to Chief Justice Smith, March 6, 1784. 
‘Winslow papers, 106: Lancey to his ‘Brother Agents’’, Annapolis, July 11, 1783. 
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to distress from the necessary expences... .’! ‘‘The chagrine of 
the Officers’’, he states, ‘‘ was not so truly affecting as the poignant 
grief of the men. . . . The once hospitable yeomen of the country” 
addressed him in a language ‘‘that almost murdered me when I 
heard it. . . ‘Sir, we have served all the War, your Honor is witness 
how faithfully. We were promised land, we expected you had 
obtained it for us. We like the country, only let us have a spot 
of our own, and give us such kind of regulations as will hinder bad 
men from injuring us’.’” 

Unfriendly relations with the government at Halifax capped 
the climax of local difficulties and discontents. The failure of the 
Assembly of Nova Scotia to inquire into the progress made in 
granting lands and the work of the surveyor-general alienated 
popular support west of the Bay of Fundy. ‘ Nothing like this 
was done”’, said Aplin, ‘‘and neglect of it has lost to the Assembly 
all that confidence of the new settlers which is most immediately 
connected with the health and prosperity of the province.’’ 
The majority of the members of the House had held office for 
fourteen or fifteen years, and were alleged to represent a people 
‘principally of a republican turn of mind”’, ‘‘two-thirds of whom 
had been well-wishers in the late rebellion’’.‘| This tended to 
destroy the confidence of the newcomers, but it was the inequality 
of representation which brought matters to a complete impasse. 
After the influx of Loyalists, representation was out of proportion 
to population, and the thirteenth royal instruction forbade increase 
or diminution in the number of representatives. An acquiescence 
in the plans of the new settlers for a rearrangement of townships 
and counties to provide an equitable representation in the pro- 
vincial legislature would have caused an addition of some twenty 
members. To the people at Saint John, who, according to Aplin, 
‘seem not inclined to submit to any government on the peninsula 
of the province’, the creation of a new government offered a more 
acceptable solution. 

The last argument in favour of the division advanced by 
Winslow penetrates to the centre of the distinction in temper 
between the two major parts of the old province: 

A large proportion of the old inhabitants of this country are natives 


of New England, or descendants from New Englanders, they, from 
their situation, never experienced any of the inconveniences which 


1Tbid., 188: Winslow to Chipman, April 26, 1784. 
2Tbid 


*Colonial correspondence, N.S., XV, 456f: Aplin to Smith, March 5, 1784. 
‘Ibid. 
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resulted from the violence of personal animosity, they remained 
quiet during the persecutions in the other provinces—they retained 
a natural (perhaps laudable) affection for their country. The rebel 
party were more industrious and their doctrines and principles were 
more greedily adopted than those of the other side, by degrees the 
Nova Scotians became finally persuaded of the justice of their cause. 
Of this complexion are the public officers generally. On our side 
the principal people are men who have served in a military line 
irritable from a series of mortifications—scarcely cooled from the 
ardor of resentment—jealous to an extreme, some of ’em illiberally 
so. Either of these two kinds of men may form useful societies 
among themselves—but they can’t be mixed—Separate them— 
this very difference of opinion will increase the emulation and con- 
tribute to the general good; together—wrangles and contests would 
be unavoidable.! 











A reasoned argument this. It provides the clearest forecast of 
the essential difference between the development of Nova Scotia, 
where pre-revolutionary spirit and ideals flourished in the midst 
of a Loyalist majority, and the political growth of New Brunswick, 
where no formidable trace of pre-revolutionary feeling can be dis- 
cerned. As a factor in the division of the province, however, it 
had little influence and is of interest only for the subtle insight it 
discloses. Before the letter reached England the Province of 
New Brunswick had come into existence. 

Not only did the temper of the peninsula in general and of the 
legislative body in particular, provoke hostility in the mainland 
section of the province; the personnel of the executive also fell 
under censure. Governor Parr’s inability to deal efficiently with 
the thirty thousand refugees is easily understood, and his en- 
deavours brought only condemnation from the irate Loyalists. 
There can be no doubt that Chipman, in London during the spring 
of 1784, pressed home the inefficiency of the governor as one of 
the chief reasons for the division and suggested that he be with- 
drawn from his post. On January 20, 1784, Winslow urged: ‘‘ Do, 
Chip, be industrious about the business of Nova Scotia; collect 
and exert all your talents—effect the removal of the present 
Governor and procure other alterations.”’* Again, on April 26, 
he wrote in the same strain: ‘‘It is so painful a task to censure as 
a Governor a man whom one esteems as a gentleman, that I will 
transfer the duty of relating the strange absurdities which are 
committed here to our friend Coffin.’ The entire personnel of 


1Winslow papers, 192: Winslow to Chipman, Halifax, April 26, 1784. 
2Tbid., 163: Winslow to Chipman, Jan. 20, 1784. 
3Jbid., 194: Winslow to Chipman, April 26, 1784. 
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government was subjected to the same piercing criticism and 
Chipman assured Winslow that his strictures on the officers 

government at Halifax will “‘doubtless be productive of son 

good’’.! 

The action undertaken by the governor in December, 1783, 
gave all classes ground for complaint against both Parr and his 
chief justice. By this time a leader of some ability, Elias Hardy, 
‘the London attorney’’, had stirred the refugees at Parrtown to 
the point of forming a committee to ‘‘collect matters of griev- 
ances’, while he considered undertaking a mission to England 
with a list of complaints. To check ‘‘a disposition so pernicious 
and harmful’, Governor Parr ordered that grants of land be with- 
held from the leaders of the movement. This gesture of repression 
served to strengthen the feeling of general uneasiness which 
possessed the minds of the people; and so critical did the matter 
become that, although it was conceded ‘‘not as bad as it was 
represented’’, Chief Justice Finucane was despatched with all 
speed to Saint John, with full powers ‘‘to inquire into the griev- 
ances of the people, to quiet their uneasiness, and to put them in 
a way of settling on their farms sometime in the course of the 
spring’’.2. The results of the mission, while conciliating the Hardy 
clique, alienated the directors entrusted with the task of distri- 
buting the lots in Parrtown, of whom George Leonard was the 
head. ‘‘Let us have in our new province’’, he wrote in wrath to 
Winslow, ‘‘a Chief-Justice who will not give credit to every idle 
report from barbers and grog shops, as this man has done since 
he has been here . . . the credulity of the man and his instability 
are inconceivable.’’* Winslow’s pronouncement on the affair 
was scarcely more charitable: ‘‘The feeble effort of sending the 
Chief-Justice with a Mr. Elias Hardy to inquire into their griev- 
ances can't possibly be attended with any salutary consequences. 
... The relief must be speedy. . . . Let me impress upon your mind 
the necessity of the immediate exertion of every friend of this 
country to effect the new government.’’ 

By the end of April the idea of anew province was widespread.° 
“If an immediate government is not established at St. John’s’, 


\Jbid., 168: Chipman to Winslow, March 7, 1784. 

*Colonial correspondence, N.S., XV, 456: Aplin to Smith, March 6, 1784. 

3Winslow papers, 186ff, April 30, 1784. 

4Tbid., 192: Winslow to Chipman, Halifax, April 26, 1784. 

5] ieutenant-Governor Fanning suggested to Secretary of State Sydney that it be 
called Pittsylvania, ‘‘in honor of William Pitt, late Earl of Chatham” (Colonial corre- 
spondence, N.S., XII, 117, April 30, 1784). 
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pronounced Major Barclay, ‘‘every species of disorder and con- 
fusion will ensue. The Justices, unexceptionable as their charac- 
ters are, do not command sufficient respect, and superior courts 
are so remote they laugh at the idea of a citation from them.’’”! 
Winslow sensed the critical nature of the situation, and exerted 
every endeavour to soothe the men by repeated assurances “that 
a government will be immediately established’. But he was 
convinced that ‘‘unless that event takes place immediately that 
country will exhibit such scenes of desperation and distress as 
were never before read of’’.2. The agreement in local opinion in 
the spring of 1784 is strikingly presented in a series of petitions 
from divergent sources. The division was demanded not only 
because of its great advantages but because, to use the words of 
the settlers of the River St. John and at Passamaquoddy, ‘‘the 
very existence of the settlements depends upon it’’.* 


I] 


The local agitation which has been described was, however, 
but one element in the complex medley of forces at work in the 
new settlements. Another purpose may be found in the campaign 
of protest headed by Chipman and Winslow, for their correspond- 
ence, while it breathes a spirit of disinterested concern for the 
welfare of their unfortunate fellow-sufferers, is not lacking in a 
shrewd design to advance their own interests. Office-holders they 
had been in the pre-revolutionary days and they felt that their 
meritorious services warranted offices in their new home. Whether 
a new province was to be created or not, the Council and Assembly 
‘should be thoroughly purged and the outcasts to be succeeded 
by honest Loyalists’.‘ In his first letter to Chipman containing 
the proposal for the new province, Winslow exhibits the direction 
of his interest: 


I'll not be too sanguine in my opinions—I do think ere long this 
province will be a good stage for abilities like yours to exhibit upon. 
The present Attorney-General is an ignorant, harmless nincompoop, 
and the Solicitor-General a great lubberly, insolent Irish rebel. . . .5 


1Winslow papers, 199: Barclay to Winslow, April 30, 1784. 

2Tbid., 204: Winslow to Chipman, May 12, 1784. 

3Jbid., 211, June 19, 1784: Messrs. Kennedy, Hauser and Hazen to Winslow. See 
also, ibid., 206, May 26, 1784: Representation of the inhabitants of the town of St. 
Andrews. 

4Ibid., 170: Chipman to Winslow, March 13, 1784. 

5Ibid., 97, July 7, 1783. 
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Chipman, incidentally one of the famous “ Fifty-five petitioners”’ 
responds to the suggestion with alacrity: 


Wheneyer your scheme for a separate government at St. John’s is 
ripe for execution, I shall be ready to embark in the business. I 
think if the present illiberal policy of the United States continues, 
that must soon become a very valuable and important country, and 
one may then, I think, stand some chance to be foremost in some 
line or other.} 


With this end in view, he undertook the trip to England in the 
autumn of the same year. From New York, just before sailing, 
he wrote: 
My prospects in going to England are upon the whole as favorable 
as I expected. . . . Sir Guy has given me a letter of recommendation 
to Lord Sackville, so that upon the whole I have hopes of going to 
Halifax next year with a bold face. I consider the present by far 
the most important period of my life, and am determined to exert 
every faculty to get myself forward. ... 1 have been explicit, be 
you so also in communicating your views, hopes and prospects.? 
Winslow's endeavours on his own behalf are never quite so 
openly stated; but there can be no doubt that he relied on the 
hope of securing the secretaryship under a government headed 
by General Fox. As “‘first upon the General’s list’, he had every 
reason to hope for a successful conclusion to his plans. In April, 
1784, Fox wrote to him: ‘‘In case of this [my acceptance] taking 
place, I trust to what you promised me when at Halifax of your 
acceptance of the Secretaryship of the province, which I have 
accordingly settled with Sir Guy Carleton.’’* When events 
proved other than anticipated at this time—when Sir Thomas 
Carleton had sailed from England as governor, with Jonathan 
Odell as his secretary—Winslow, although gratified at having 
‘these kind of officers . . . of unblemished integrity and capital 
abilities’, blurts out his own mortification: ‘‘ With the same degree 
of candor | confess I shall be disappointed unless they have pointed 


out some decent employment for me. ... If it turns out otherwise, 
and in this as in former instances I have beat the bush for others, 
I will make myself tolerably easy... .’" 


It may not be far from the truth to suppose that the ambitions 
of Loyalists for office had some effect upon the attitude of Governor 
Parr towards the proposed partition of the province. On July 23, 


\Tbid., 153, Nov. 29, 1783. 

2Ibid., 116, Aug. 3, 1783. 

3Jbid., 177: Fox to Winslow, April 14, 1784. 

‘Ibid., 237: Winslow to Major John Coffin, Oct. 4, 1784. 
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1783, he wrote disparagingly to Sir Guy Carleton with regard to 
the future and prospects of the land west of the Bay of Fundy: 
“Tl greatly fear the soil and fertility of that part of the province 
(River St. John’s] is overrated by people who have explored it 
partially. I wish it might turn out otherwise, but have my fears 
that there is scarce good land enough for them already sent 
there....’"' Certainly this attitude fits in with Winslow’s 
suspicions of July 7: ‘‘The people on the other side [the Bay] are 
already jealous, even the Governor fears it evidently, we have been 
perfectly snug yet.’’? But Parr knew something no doubt of the 
forces at work and of the avaricious desires of office-seekers to 
oust the Halifax personnel, and perhaps the prospect of retaining 
control over a reduced territory appeared more inviting than the 
competition which would follow if Nova Scotia continued as one 
province. Furthermore, the acuteness of local difficulties and an 
honourable desire to settle a problem which had proved of too 
great magnitude for his capabilities weighed in the balance on 
the side of action. Ina letter to Lord Sydney, marked “‘ private”, 
after pointing out the distance separating the two sections of 
the province and the difficulty of communication, Parr gave his 
considered opinion: 

May I take the liberty to offer my opinion to your Lordship, that 

it would contribute greatly to the welfare of these unfortunate 

people to have the part of the Province on that side of the Bay of 

Fundy formed into a separate government, it might make them 

more contented and business would be carried on with much more 

expedition and accuracy... . 

Although the date of the letter, July 26, 1784, falls almost two 
months after the final order of division was given (May 29), there 
is no doubt that it was written in ignorance of the decision, and 
represents the last expedient open to the perplexed governor. 

The endeavours of Brigadier-General Fox, military officer in 
charge of Nova Scotia, to effect a separate province were also not 
without their ulterior motive. As enthusiastic as Winslow and 
Chipman over the prospect, he was, on his departure for London 
in December, ‘‘ prepared to solicit a government’, and if a new 
government was formed at Saint John, he would “prefer it to any 
other’. That he had mastered the details involved in the 
change is indicated in Winslow’s assurance that Fox was “ per- 

'Tbid., 110: Parr to Carleton, July 25, 1783. 

2Jbid., 100: Winslow to Chipman, July 7, 1783. 


*Colonial correspondence, N.S., X11, 215: Parr to Sydney, July 26, 1784. 
‘Winslow papers, 156: Winslow to Chipman, Dec. 19, 1783. 
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fectly competent to give the necessary information on the subject 
and was in possession of maps and papers... .’’ The advantages 
of the plan had first been presented to General Fox by Winslow, 
while acting as Fox’s military secretary.!. Winslow’s efforts 
brought about a combination of endeavour on the part of Chipman 
and Fox. To Chipman he wrote, just before the general’s de- 
parture: ‘‘He [General Fox] has asked me particularly to request 
it and I have most solemnly assured him that you will attend him 
as soon as he arrives... .’”” 

About February 10 General Fox reached London, and almost 
immediately launched his campaign. Influential connections were 
not lacking. His brother, Charles James Fox, was at that time 
forming an administration. Yet unexpected obstacles postponed 
the immediate fulfilment of the grand plan. Chipman reports: 

The material change in the ministry must have deranged his [General 
Fox's] business and views as much as the rest of us. There is not 
a doubt . . . but there would have been a separate government at 
St. John’s had Lord North remained in office. . . . The present ad- 
ministration, even if convinced of the propriety of the measure dare 
not adopt it.... You can easily imagine how disappointed I was 
upon my arrival to find in what a distressed state the province was. 
All my views and prospects in coming to England vanished at once— 
at least they were totally suspended for the present. Sir Guy Carle- 
ton went into the country, my letter to Lord North became of no 
avail... . | have been waiting here in London till this day expecting 
a change in the ministry and some permanent administration to be 
found to which I may make an application with respect to my 
business, for I do not despair. Should Fox come in again, I think 
you and I might revive our expectations and hopes, and yet see the 
objects we have so much at heart accomplished. Until this happens 
or some permanent ministry is appointed, we shall not be able to 
stir to any purpose in the business of a separate government.® 


It was only a few days before signs of a change presented them- 
selves. By March 13, things had begun to wear ‘‘a much more 
favorable attitude respecting Nova Scotia... and I am authorized 
to say’’, writes Chipman, ‘‘that all your wishes will be carried 
into effect....’’"* The sympathy of Lord Sackville had been 
won; Sir Guy declared himself in favour of the new government. 
The first news was confirmed in April: 


I was in hopes before this time to have congratulated you upon the 
decided arrangement of the new government in Nova Scotia, an 


1Jbid.. 188, April 26, 1784. 

*Ibid., 170: Chipman to Winslow, March 13, 1784. 
*Ibid., 168: Chipman to Winslow, March 7, 1784. 
‘Jbid., 170: Chipman to Winslow, March 13, 1784. 
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event which I do not, however, think very far distant.... The 
separation of the province is determined upon in the Cabinet, that 
of St. John’s, which is to be called New Ireland, has been offered 
to General Fox.! 


II] 


Convincing though the case presented by the local impasse 
and the activities of the Loyalist clique may be, numerous indi- 
cations point to the fact that other and even more decisive forces 
had been at work. At the very moment when Winslow had first 
given voice to his tentative plan for a new province, British policy 
had dictated and accepted a proposal which was similar in all 
essentials; but it was broader in scope and it differed in many 
details which reappeared in the completed project of May 29, 
1784. 

As early as 1778, while the oversea dominions were embroiled 
in war, Germain, secretary of state for the colonies, outlined 
with much detail a plan for a new province: 

The tract of country that lies between the Penobscot River and the 

St. Croix, the boundary of Nova Scotia, on that side offers itself 

for the reception of other meritorious but distressed people and ’tis 

the King’s intention to erect it into a province, and that each should 
receive there a grant of the same quantity of land provided it does 
not exceed 1000 acres, as they have been deprived of it in any of the 
revolted provinces; subject to the like Quit-Rent and the like con- 
ditions of settlement as the lands in Nova Scotia were granted under 
the first establishment of that province. But ‘tis His Majesty’s 


gracious intention not to make any demand from them of Quit-Rent 
for ten years after the date of the grants... .? 


The next mention made of such a provision for the disposition 
of the king’s ‘‘loyal and devoted”’ subjects comes scarcely two 
years later—William Knox, an under-secretary in the Colonial 
Department, the intimate of the arbiters of government and one 
of ‘the shrewdest students of the colonial situation, notes in his 
disclosures of the political happenings of this period his plan to 
divide ‘‘Main” and to give to the new province thus formed 
from the territory between the Penobscot and the St. Croix 
Rivers, the name of New Ireland. The proposal met with favour 
on the part of the ministry, and on August 7, 1780, Germain 
wrote to Knox: “I hope New Ireland continues to employ your 

1Ibid., 174: Chipman to Winslow, April 13, 1784. 


2Public Archives of Nova Scotia, Military correspondence, Dorchester papers, I, 16, 
Whitehall, Sept. 2, 1778. 
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thoughts, the more I think of Oliver for Governor, the more I 
like him.” And four days later: ‘‘The King approves of the 
plan [for the province to be called New Ireland].... He likes 
Oliver for Governor so it may be offered to him. He approves of 
Leonard for Chief Justice.’ During the crisis in America, the 
plan was temporarily abandoned. At the close of the war, how- 
ever, Knox was requested by Lord North* to draw up a 
memorandum upon New establishments for the American 
Loyalists. 

The scheme he advanced denounced the holding of colonies 
for the advantages to be derived therefrom—the ‘‘ permanency of 
their connection was to be the groundwork of every measure’’.‘ 
The ideal solution dictated the creation of a new province ‘‘ where 
monarchy might thrive’, and which might ‘“‘ with much conveni- 
ence and advantage’’ be formed out of the old Province of Nova 
Scotia. Local difficulties would provide an obvious explanation 
of the change: ‘‘As it now stands the Bay of Fundy and Bay 
Verte almost divide it into two parts, and render communication 
between that part which lies west of those Bays, with Halifax, 
extremely difficult.’ The division would be attended by several 
advantages: 

The civil offices would be given to such distinguished Loyalists, as 

have allowances from this country; and as the lands would increase 

in value much sooner because of the proximity to the seat of govern- 
ment than if the country continued as a part of Nova Scotia, great 
numbers of Loyalists from the Northern States would take grants 
of land there, as some compensation for the loss of their estates in 
the Revolted Provinces. 
In this way, a country ‘“‘cherishing monarchical principles’’, would 
be created, strong enough to withstand the attractions of ‘‘con- 
nection with the United States’’, at the same time preserving the 
connection with the mother country ‘happy and permanent”’. 
‘Where so much good may arise from the adoption of this pro- 
position’, he concluded, ‘‘and so much evil may follow from 
neglecting it, a small difference in expense ought not to sway the 
judgment to decide against it.”’ 

A third enthusiastic advocate of a new province, which should 
serve as a link with the mother country, brings his powerful 
influence to bear upon the design in the person of Sir Guy Carleton, 


1William Knox, Extra official state papers (London, 1789), I1, appendix 20, 82. 
2Ibid., 11, appendix 21, 83. 

’Then secretary of state in the Home Department in the Portland ministry. 
‘Extra official state papers, 11, appendix 14, 41-54. 
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whose ideas without doubt contributed something to the nature 
of the final decision. In a letter to Lord North, October 5, 1783, 
he outlined his views on colonial policy, and although the partition 
of the province is not mentioned, it is evident, as will shortly 


appear, that his arguments impressed the redoubtable secretary 
of state: 


...{In]... your letter of June 15... I observe the intention of 
Government to retain the claim of Quit-Rents, with only a suspen- 
sion of the demand for ten years. . . . Quit-Rents will, in all cases, 


sooner or later become a source of popular disgust in this country— 
They will never for any considerable length of time, or to any great 
amount, be either willingly paid or faithfully collected. They will 
be considered by the people not like taxes to be levied from time 
to time with the consent of their own representatives, but as a 
perpetual tribute, exacted by the Crown, and at least as a proof 
that they are tenants only and not proprietors of the lands they 
possess, at the same time it will furnish topics of declamation, which 
may contribute to propagate the spirit of revolt.! 


The concluding part of the letter, in which Carleton discusses the 
lessons to be drawn from the Revolution, is strikingly similar to 
the reactionary doctrines of Knox: 


. . also recommended the speedy establishment of some alterations 
in the civil constitution of that province, granting the colony, in the 
first place, a clear and explicit exemption from all taxation by their 
own legislature... . 

In tracing the causes of the troubles in America, it occurs to my 
view as the fertile source of much mischief and disorder, that while 
its population and prosperity daily added strength to the demo- 
cratical part of the colony legislatures, the counterbalance from the 
other two was in effect proportionally diminished. 

I cannot, therefore, but earnestly recommend that the govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia be made to exhibit a more substantial repre- 
sentation of the first two great branches of our own legislature; that 
by changing the name of Council to one more dignified, by increasing 
their number so as to make it bear at all times a due proportion of 
the weight and importance of the Assembly and by giving them 
their places as members of the Legislature for life, the station may 
be made a desirable object, which should be conferred only on the 
most eminent citizens of our country.’ 


The official notice that Nova Scotia was to be divided came 
in the despatch to Governor Parr of May 29, 1784. It would 


appear, however, that the decision had been made some time 
before, for Knox’s memorandum on New establishments is to 


—_— 


“te 


\Dorchester papers, 11, no. 1921: Carleton to North, Oct. 5, 1783~ 
2Ibid. 
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be found almost intact among the official correspondence in 
December, 1783.! 


It is a matter of most serious consideration how the country we now 
possess may be rendered most advantageous to the nation, and re- 
tained as an appendage to it. The permanency of their connec- 
tion with this country should be the groundwork for every measure 
respecting our colonies, the advantages to be derived from them 
should be the object of our attention and their prosperity to be en- 
couraged only in so far as it may be consistent with these two, for 
it would be much better to have no colonies at all, than to have 
them in competition with this country, or revolt from it.? 


This excerpt is unmistakably Knoxian in tone, but other stipu- 
lations reflect the influence of Carleton. His views on the subjects 
of quit-rents and taxation are unmistakable: 


The payment of Quit Rents has often been the subject of dissatis- 
faction, notwithstanding the revenue which it has afforded has been 
so inconsiderable that it has hardly been sufficient to defray the 
expenses of collection. It will, therefore, be productive of many 
good consequences that government should relinquish any further 
claim to that consideration from any of the new settlers for holding 
their grants under the present tenure they consider themselves only 
as tenants of the Crown and not proprietors of the lands they 
possess. 

There should also be given to the colonies on the part of Great 
Britain a clear and explicit exemption from all taxation except by 
their own legislatures.’ 


In authorship, then, this important despatch displays a diverse 
origin. While Germain speaks first of the plan, he never alludes 
to himself as its author. Careful mention is made of the “‘ King’s 
intention” or ‘“‘His Majesty’s gracious intention’. Similarly, 
while Sir Guy Carleton supports the plan, it can scarcely be 
attributed to him. His contribution lay in the suggestions, which 
he offered, based on a wide experience in colonial affairs. The 
third possibility is William Knox. There is ample evidence to 
build up a positive case for the energetic under-secretary. In his 
correspondence of 1780, Germain, on behalf of the king, pays 


1The document is entitled ‘Apparently a memorandum of the secretary of state’’. 
It is accompanied by an interesting memorandum, ‘‘ Considerations on the propriety of 
dividing Nova Scotia into two governments’, which shows a minute attention to detail: 
‘And if the intention of putting the government of Nova Scotia, that of the province 
proposed, and the Isle of St. John and Cape Breton under one Governor-General is 
pursued, the estimates hereunto annexed are submitted as proper for the different 
civil establishments. By estimates it appears the sum of £8970 will be sufficient to 
defray the different establishments” (Colonial correspondence, N.S., XV, 393). 

2Ibid., XV, 408. 

3Ibid. 

‘Dorchester papers, 1, 16: Germain to Knox, Whitehall, Sept. 2, 1778. 
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deference to Knox’s choice of officials.' It is significant that 
Knox’s name for the province—New Ireland—is to be found in 
the first definite news of the division—Chipman speaks of a 
government ‘‘of St. John’s, which is to be called New Ireland’’.? 
Lord Sackville’s statement of July 4, 1783, lends particularly con- 
clusive support to this thesis: ‘‘What you propose for Canada 
strikes me to be right.’’ 

Finally something may be said as to the relative importance, 
in bringing about the division, of British policy on the one hand 
and local discontent coupled with the efforts of Winslow and his 
associates on the other. From a purely chronological point of view, 
Germain’s letter has precedence over Winslow’s by almost 
five years; while the New establishments precedes it by three years. 
Knox’s services were enlisted before either Chipman or Fox, 
guardians of the plan of local genesis, arrived in England. Knox’s 
own words are: ‘‘ When Lord North received the seals as Secretary 
of State for the Home Department in the year 1783 [April 2], my 
assistance was desired in framing regulations for the American 
colonies.’’* Lord Sackville’s approbation was given in July, the 
proposal appears among the Nova Scotia papers for December, 1783. 
Local discontent from the western section of the province did not 
manifest itself in petitions for a division until the following spring. 

Though provincial pressure no doubt stimulated the course 
of official action, local advocates did not enjoy the full confidence 
of the authorities in London. As late as June 6, 1784, over a week 
after official notification of the division had been given, Chipman, 
still in London, remained unaware of the final desision: 

Everything is at a stand here. ‘Whether administration have yet 

any doubts of the expediency of a separate government there, or 

whether they must have the sanction of parliament before the matter 
is divulged, I know not, but alas from these delays another year may 
be lost, and from your letters I fear the most fatal consequences to 
the settlements from such a circumstance. ... Indeed, such is the 
situation of things here, so undecided and indeterminate the conduct 
of the ministers that you can depend upon nothing; so important, 
however, to this nation is the project now in contemplation that it 
is not to be supposed but that it will finally be adopted. General 

Fox went out of town about a week ago, he had been there three 

weeks during all which time not a syllable was said to him respecting 

the new government by the minister.® 

1See page 386. 

2Winslow papers, 174: Chipman to Winslow, April 13, 1784. 

’Extra official state papers, 11, appendix 17. 


‘Tbid., 11, appendix 14, 53. 
‘Winslow papers, 208: Chipman to Winslow, June 6, 1784. 
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The decision, when it was finally put into effect, followed, 
moreover, Knox's theoretical principle of the necessity of many 
governments rather than Winslow’s plan of simple division. 
Winslow's aim was the creation of one new province, ‘‘the most 
gentlemanlike on earth’. British policy, designed to counteract 
the evils of democratic tendencies and institutions, outlined a 
more complex partition in the December plan: 


I should, in the first place, propose to divide it into two provinces. . . . 
To reduce the Island of St. John to a Lieutenant-Government and 
annex it, with the Island of Cape Breton, upon which I should fix 
a similar civil government to that of Nova Scotia. To subject the 
whole to the same system of civil and commercial regulations, and to 
connect all the possessions in America, including Canada, to the 
sole direction and control of a Governor-General.! 


The pronouncement of May 29 is, in essence, the same policy: 


Representations having been made to His Majesty that great incon- 
venience will arise to His Majesty’s loyal subjects, who since the 
American contest have settled upon the banks of the River St. Croix 
and St. John and the country adjacent, from the seat of government 
at Halifax, particularly with regard to their unavoidable recourse 
to the Courts of Justice, His Majesty, in consideration thereof, and 
for other salutary purposes, has commanded me to apprize you of 
His Royal determination to divide the Province of Nova Scotia into 
two governments. 


The line of separation is intended to be drawn from the mouth 
of the Musquad (or Misequash) River in the Bay of Fundy, to its 
source, and from thence across the Isthmus into the nearest part of 
the Bay Verte, the tract of country to the west, it is proposed shall 
be called New Brunswick, and the east to bear its present name 
and remain under your government. That the Island of Cape 
Breton, upon which a Lieutenant-Governor, with a suitable civil 
establishment is to be placed, and that of the Island of St. John 
after reducing the civil establishment of it to a parallel with Cape 
Breton, shall both be annexed to the province of Nova Scotia, and 
be subordinate to you. The King trusts that this measure may not 
be considered as the effect of any other cause than that of His Gracious 
disposition to contribute, by every possible means, towards the general 
convenience and comfort of his faithful and loyal subjects.* 


A careful reading of the italicized sections of the official despatch 
reveals a tone which may be construed, in the light of British 
policy, as camouflage for some definite design. It served diplo- 
matic ends to enumerate the obvious reasons for the division, the 
‘‘other salutary purposes’’ are significantly omitted. Professor 


‘Colonial correspondence, N.S., XV, 408. 


2Tbid., 198: Secretary of State Sydney to Parr, May 29, 1784. The italics are my 
own. 
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Martin, referring to the division, speaks of the ‘“‘uncanny speed”’ 
with which the demand for the organization of a new province 
north of the Bay of Fundy was met.! Knox’s final word on the 
whole scheme is given in 1787, and leaves no doubt as to the 
under-secretary’s own sense of responsibility for the move: 

I recommended to the King’s servants, whose confidence I had the 

honor to be in, to form a plan for the colonies and lay the foundation 

so deep and wide as to ensure firmness and duration to the fabric to 
be erected upon it. It was my duty to sketch out a plan, and it was 
adopted by a very intelligent cabinet. . . . So much of this plan as 

I thought applicable to the state of our remaining possessions in 

America I communicated to Lord North, when he was Secretary of 

State, and I have the satisfaction to find that every step taken in 

pursuance of it has been judged fit to be followed up by your ad- 

ministration.? 

A final estimate does not belittle the efforts put forth by the 
Loyalist fathers of the Province of New Brunswick. The stimulus 
they exerted may have turned the balance in favour of immediate 
action. But a comprehensive survey of the whole question reveals 
British policy and practice as the mainspring of the partition of 
the old Province of Nova Scotia. The final decision was the result 
of simultaneous pressure exerted from three widely different 
sources—local discontent arising from pioneer conditions; the 
temper and inclination of the Loyalists themselves; and, under- 
lying these and in the end powerful enough to turn the balance in 
favour of the new province, the carefully formulated policy of 
the British government. The object, as Lord Durham remarked 
fifty years later, was to govern ‘‘by means of division, to break 
them down as much as possible into petty isolated communities, 
incapable of combination, and possessing no sufficient strength 
for individual resistance to the Empire’’.* 





MARION GILROY 


‘Chester Martin, Empire and commonwealth (Oxford, 1929), 90. 

*Extra official state papers, 1, appendix 14, no. 5: Knox to Pitt, Aug. 7, 1787. 

§Sir C. P. Lucas (ed.), Lord Durham's report on the affairs of British North America 
(Oxford, 1912), II, 66. 








THE PRINCIPLE OF FREE GRANTS IN THE LAND ACT 
OF 1841! 


THE year 1841 was momentous in Canadian legislative history, 
and, among the statutes passed by the provincial legislature, 
by no means the least significant either in its evolution or its 
potentialities was that entitled ‘‘An act for the disposal of public 
lands’’*. It was an indirect result of the wastefulness and malad- 
ministration of former systems of disposing of land, as well as 
evidence of the overpowering influence of the Wakefield group in 
the mother country. The instructions in 1837 from Lord Glenelg, 
the colonial secretary, directing the institution of a strict ‘‘cash 
in hand”’ land policy;* the Upper Canada Land Act of the follow- 
ing year, which among other things made these instructions 
statutory ;* and the Durham report, which in respect to land and 
immigration was a Wakefield document drawn up by Wakefield 
converts’—all point conclusively to the fact that the colonial 
theorists held the ear of the Colonial Office. As a result, then, 
the new land system, instituted in 1841, of which it was fondly 
hoped the act of that year would form the cornerstone, was 
based in principle—but only in principle—upon the Wakefield 
system.® One of the opening clauses of the statute reaffirmed the 
declaration in the Act of 1838 that ‘‘no free grants shall be made 
of any of the Public Lands of this Province to any person or 
persons whomsoever” 
As if in direct contradiction to this, section 27 gave power to 
the governor-in-council to make to British male subjects free 


1The material for this article was gathered while I was conducting some research 


at Ottawa with the aid of financial grants from the Canadian Pioneer Problems Com- 
mittee and from Clark University. 


2Statutes of Canada, 4 and 5 Vic., cap. 100. 

8Sir C. P. Lucas (ed.), Lord Durham's report on the affairs of British North America 
(Oxford, 1912), III, 109 

‘Revised statutes of Upper Canada, 7 William IV, cap. 118. 

‘Charles Buller in his second speech on colonization in the House of Commons, 
Aug. 15, 1843, reaffirmed that ‘‘Appendix B’’ was actually the work of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield (Hansard’s parliamentary debates, LXXI, 768-9). 

‘The author of ‘‘Appendix B’’ recommended not a complete adoption of the 
Wakefield theories, but the use of them in so far as practical circumstances would 
permit. Hence, in calculating a suitable land price, he took into consiueration the 
contiguity of the United States with its low- priced lands, and he wrote that “‘legislation 
for the North American Colonies must necessarily be governed by the course of the 
United States (Lucas, ed., Lord Durham's report, III, 109). The task lay in judging 


the practicability; it was a nice problem—and it was a vague one, as indefinite as the 
Wakefield system itself. 
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grants of land, not exceeding fifty acres, upon roads in any new 
settlement.! It is the purpose of this article to indicate that the 
inclusion of this section was a direct and indirect result of the 
desire to increase immigration into Canada and to prevent or 
reduce the exodus of immigrants to the United States. That this 
measure should have been adopted in face of the Durham report 
certainly demands some explanation. Its importance is evident 
from the fact that it became an integral part, though a feeble one, 
of Canadian land policy throughout the period of union, and after 


that, was incorporated into the provincial systems of Ontario and 
Quebec.’ 


The evolution of this clause is complex. Not only did it 
violate the theories of the colonial reformers, but it was put into 
force in Upper Canada without any constitutional authority. 
The principle of section 27 was actually instituted in Upper Canada 
on September 9, 1840,3 more than ten months before the bill, 
which became the Act of 1841, was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly of United Canada,‘ and more than fifteen months 
before the bill became law through the action of the governor-in- 
council in anticipation of the royal assent.’ During the year 
1840, in fact until the end of the first session of the first parliament 


‘And be it enacted that notwithstanding anything in this Act contained, it shall 
be, and may be lawful for the Governor of this Province, with the advice of the Executive 
Council, to appropriate as free grants any Public lands in this Province to actual settlers, 
upon or in the vicinity of any public roads in any new settlements which shall or may 
be opened through the lands of the Crown, under such regulations respecting such 
settlements as shall, from time to time, be made and declared by the Governor of this 
Province in Council; provided always that such grants shall not be made to any person 
or persons who shall have heretofore received any grant of land from the Crown; and 
provided also that the extent of any grant so to be made shall not exceed fifty acres, 
nor shall any such grant be made to any other than Natural Born or Naturalized Male 
Subjects of Her Majesty, of the full age of twenty-one years.”’ 

2In 1853 the maximum amount of the grant was increased to 100 acres (Statutes of 
Canada, 16 Vic., cap. 159). By the Ontario Free Grant and Homestead Act of 1868, 
the more undeveloped part of the province was blocked out as a free grant area, and the 
necessity of the land being on or in the vicinity of a new road was not stated (Statutes of 
Ontario, 31 Vic., cap. 8). In 1869 the maximum quantity was increased to 200 acres 
(ibid., 32 Vic., cap. 20). In the period of the union, three distinct drives were made 
towards building these free grant colonization roads, namely in 1841-2, 1846-8, and 
finally the great ‘‘assault” in 1856-63. For an interesting and excellent article on the 
last, as relating to Canada West, see A. R. M. Lower, ‘‘The assault on the Laurentian 
Plateau” (CANADIAN HisToRICAL REviIEW, 1929, X, 294). From 1857 until Con- 
federation, according to statistics in my possession, the amount of land so granted in 
proportion to the total acreage alienated was about nine per cent. 

’Public Archives of Canada, State book M (Upper Canada), 535: Minute of Council. 

4Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, July 29, 1841, 535. 

‘Public Archives of Canada, State book A, 178: Minute of Council, Dec. 21, 1841. 
The Land Act of 1838 had lapsed on Sept. 18, 1841, at the close of the first session of the 
first parliament of Upper Canada. The renewing act of 1839, through a technicality, 
was ultra vires, and, in consequence, there was no land law in force—hence the action 
of Dec. 21. The royal assent was not promulgated until April 27, 1842. 
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of United Canada (September 18, 1841), the Land Act of 1838 
had full force in Upper Canada. This act provided that, except 
in cases of United Empire Loyalists, their children, members of 
the militia and military claimants, no free grants of land were to 
be made.'! The governor-general was bound by his commission 
to observe any provincial statute.? It was expressly stated that 
the act was to continue in force for two years (from May 17, 1838) 
and from then to the end of the following session of parliament. 
As the last session of the final meeting of the legislature rose on 
February 10, 1840, three months before the expiration of the 
two-year period, the statute had, then, legal force under the 
terms of the Act of Union until the close of the first session of 
the first parliament of United Canada, that is until September 18, 
1841.2 Indeed, the governor-general, Charles Poulett Thomson, 
frankly admitted the unconstitutionality of his action, but he 
justified it as ‘‘an occasion on which the executive should under- 
take a serious responsibility for the good of the Province’’.‘ 
Only the most urgent and pressing circumstances could warrant 
such proceedings. The eventful decade of the ’30’s, especially 
after the year 1834, witnessed a relative decline in immigration 
to the Canadas,’ due not only to the Canadian rebellions, the 
menace of cholera, the emigration movements to other parts of 
the British Empire, and the cheapening of the sea passage to the 
American ports,® but to a more permanent and a more profound 
influence—the opening of the American western prairies. The 
older states were not the only places to feel the effects of the 
conquest of the American plains. Physiography knows no 
political divisions. A large percentage of the immigrants who 
arrived at Quebec, after travelling through the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, eventually found their way to the western states. 


\Revised statutes of Upper Canada, 7 William IV, cap. 118, section I. 

2Public Archives of Canada, Upper Canada sundries: Memorandum of W. H. 
Draper, June 13, 1840. 

*Series G, vol. 242, p. 264: Arthur to Thomson, June 19, 1840. 

‘Upper Canada sundries: Thomson to Arthur, July 1, 1840. 

‘Emigrants from the United Kingdom: 

1830 1832 1834 1836 1838 1839 1840 

To North American Colonies... . 30,574 66,339 40,060 34,226 4,577 17,658 32,293 
pC bo a eee 24,887 32,872 33,074 37,774 14,332 33,536 40,642 
(Parliamentary papers, 1863, no. 430). These figures do not take in account emigrants 
destined for the United States by the way of the St. Lawrence, or for Upper Canada vta 
New York. Cf. also Lucas (ed.), Lord Durham's report, 11, 216-7; Stanley C. Johnson, 
History of emigration from the United Kingdom to North America (London, 1913), 16 and 
appendix 1; and W. A. Carrothers, Emigration from the British Isles (London, 1929), 
passim. 

‘For this view, see W. F. Adams, Jreland and Irish emigration to the New World 
(New Haven, 1932), 197-206, 229, 234, 321. 
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Many of those who had come to Canada with the intention of 
making it their permanent residence soon caught ‘‘ Priary Fever’! 
and followed their predecessors to that promised land. Indeed, 
it was during this period that ‘“‘Jean Baptiste’’ was tempted to 
seek seasondl employment in the rapidly changing New England 
states.’ 

Such competition from the United States with its cheaper 
lands, better labour, and larger markets, was a serious reality 
with which the Canadian authorities were called upon to cope. 
In 1836 a select committee of the Legislative Assembly of Upper 
Canada expressed the hope that the prospective Land Act (1838) 
would serve to restore ‘‘the tide of emigration to this province’’.* 
The swan song of the Lower House was an address to the queen 
on the subject of immigration, assuring her majesty that the 
province was prepared to concur in any land policy which would 
contribute to the encouragement of British immigration.‘ In- 
deed, it was in this vague memorial that Poulett Thomson 
professed to find the justification for his unconstitutional 
procedure.® 

The question was undoubtedly one of retaining the immigrant 
in Canada. Various schemes were advocated, such as Wakefield’s 
‘systematic colonization’’, which found expression in the Durham 
report. In spite of the strong belief of Poulett Thomson and Lord 
John Russell in the correctness of the recommendations contained 
n ‘‘Appendix B”’,® it was patent to them both that the revenues 
from land could not be used as the basis for an imperial emigration 
policy.’ 

What finally brought this discussion from the realm of the 
abstract to that of the concrete was the apparent failure of 
the Wyndham settlement at Cobourg in 1839. Influenced by 
the wide discussion upon projects of settlement as well as by 
the desire to overcome obligations imposed upon him by the Irish 

\'The temptation to go West where the climate is milder and the land un- 
encumbered [sic] with timber—is much greater than is generally supposed. It has 
existed to such an extent as to be familiarly known as the ‘Priary Fever’ ’ (Upper 
Canada sundries: Report of chief emigrant agent, A. G. Hawke, Dec. 17, 1840). 

2Public Archives of Canada, Series Q, vol. 260, part 1, p. 172, Colborne to Nor- 
manby, Sept. 16, 1839; also, Lower Canada, Internal correspondence, Report of stipen- 


diary magistrate, Thos. Colman, Oct. 30, 1839. 

3 Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, 1839, I], part 2,870, appendix. 

‘Ibid., 1839-40, 359. 

5State Book M (Upper Canada), 407, and other despatches. 

®Series G, vol. 389, p. 273: Thomson to Russell, June 22, 1840. 

7Mainly because the land revenues were badly needed in the running of the civil 
establishments (Imperial blue books on affairs relating to Canada, XXXI, part 1, 75: 
Sydenham to Russell, Jan. 26, 1841). 
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Poor Law,! Colonel Wyndham, an Irish landlord, transported 
181 Irish emigrants to Canada. In a prematurely optimistic 
vein, the lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada informed the 
colonial secretary, the Marquis of Normanby, of the success of 
the experiment.2 Lord John Russell, Normanby’s successor, 
prompted by a hint in the lieutenant-governor’s despatch, felt 
that herein might possibly lie the solution to the problem. To 
have British landed proprietors pay the cost of transportation 
and the provincial authorities find work for the emigrants as 
labourers, was an answer quite in harmony with the principles 
of Wakefield. He therefore wrote to his governor-general and 
personal friend, Poulett Thomson, requesting his opinion upon 
the use of this encouraging experiment as a model upon which to 
build an emigration policy.’ It soon became apparent, however, 
that Sir George Arthur had been too optimistic. A. B. Hawke, 
the chief emigrant agent, reported to the governor-general that 
all save three of the immigrants had gone to the United States, 
due either to lack of work or dissatisfaction with wages.‘ He 
deplored this migration and advocated the institution of a pro- 
gramme of public works combined with a system of land-granting 
modelled upon the conditions of 1818. It had been possible then 
for a settler to obtain two hundred acres of land on the payment 
of moderate fees.° In essence Hawke recommended a programme 
of public works together with land at a nominal cost, which would 
‘attract numerous settlers of the best sort’’.6 Thomson sent 
this report to Lord John Russell, strongly endorsing its recom- 
mendation. He lamented that, due to the unsatisfactory financial 
state of the province, public works could not be continued, far 
less commenced, but he foresaw, in the completion of the 
union, a great stimulus to public improvements. Hence, he 
had not as yet formulated—so he wrote—a definite policy, but 
he claimed that it was only upon a basis of public works plus, 
if possible, the settlement of small allotments of land by 








'W.F. Adams, Ireland and Irish emigration to the New World, 215-6. 

*Sertes G, vol. 422, p. 249, Arthur to Normanby, Sept. 11, 1839; zbid., vol. 104, 
p. 93, Report of Charles Rubidge. Cf. also Montreal gazette, July 13, 1839. 

8Series G, vol. 44, p. 304: Russell to Thomson, Oct., 1839. 

‘This statement was later corrected. It was discovered that fifty-two had gone 
to the United States (ibid., vol. 389, p. 134: Thomson to Russell, Feb. 15, 1840). 

5In January, 1819, fees were set at £5. 14s. 1d. for 100 acres and £16. 17s. 6d. for 
— acres (Public Archives of Canada, State book G, Upper Canada, 29: Minute in 

ouncil). 


®Series Q, vol. 270, part 1, p. 46, Dec., 1839: Enclosure in Russell to Sydenham, 
Oct. 27, 1840. 
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immigrants, that a practical and beneficial immigration policy 
could be built.! 

Shortly after the writing of this despatch, it became apparent 
that there would be a greatly increased immigration to Canada,’ 
and, as a result, the governor-general commenced formulating 
his plans. He directed Hawke to confer with him on the subject 
of immigration ‘generally’. He also communicated with Sir 
George Arthur upon the subject. The result, as he wrote to Lord 
John Russell, was his preparation to authorize, if necessary, ‘‘the 
concession of small portions of land to immigrants’’, provided 
that this be coupled with work on some public undertaking such 
as a road through a new district for he would “be extremely 
sorry . . . to see this useful body of men pass into the United 
States’. Undoubtedly, a scheme for opening up a new section 
of the province, supported, as will be shown later, by other 
arguments besides immigration, was under consideration. The 
colonial secretary, under the justifiable impression that Thomson 
had in mind nothing larger than five-acre lots of land,’ indicated 


1Jbid., vol. 270, part 1, p. 388: Thomson to Russell, Jan. 18, 1840. The settlement 
of indigent immigrants upon land, whether for the purpose of serving as labourers or as 
actual settlers, was not a thing entirely unheard of in Upper Canada before this time, 
but, save for the period 1819-24, it was the exception and not the rule. Cf. Gilbert C. 
Paterson, Land settlement in Upper Canada, 1783-1841 (Toronto, 1922), 131, 141; 
Helen I. Cowan, British emigration to British North America, 1783-1837 (Toronto, 1928), 
230-1. This was especially true in the thirties, when in 1833 sixty families were located 
on five-acre lots of land and provided with huts built by the government in the neighbour- 
hood of Brantford, Oxford, and Cayuga. Again in 1834 and 1835 close to another sixty 
families, who were settled in the same manner in Sunnidale and Nottawasga, were given 
employment by the government in opening roads and clearing land. Because of the 
seasonal conditions of labour in Canada, the colonial land and emigration commissioners, 
in all seriousness, agreed to stretch their Wakefield consciences and permit the locations. 
Indeed, they could feel satisfied that the emigrant on a five-acre lot, would not blossom 
into a plutocrat over night. Cf. Series Q, vol. 270, part 1, pp. 54-7, Report of A. B. 
Hawke; also Series G, vol. 48, p. 164, Elliot, Torrens and Villiers to James Stephens, 
July 2, 1840. 

222,234 immigrants arrived at Quebec in 1840, 28,086 in 1841, in comparison with 
7,439 in 1839 (Imperial blue books, XX XI, no. 3, 12; also State book M (Upper Canada), 
395, Letter of Hawke read in Council). 

8Series Q, vol. 272, part 1, p. 173: Thomson to Russell, May 26, 1840. See also 
Montreal gazette, May 23, 1840: ‘‘We are truly happy to learn from the Upper Canada 
papers, in consequence of the great number of emigrants that is expected to arrive 
in the Province this season, the Provincial Government are making every possible 
arrangement for the reception of such of the settlers as may be disposed to engage in 
labour. It is stated, that it is the intention of the Government forthwith to commence 
and complete a public highway from Oakville on Lake Ontario to Owen’s Bay on Lake 
Huron, and if this is true, a vast and useful field will at once be opened for the employ- 
ment of emigrants in the sister Province. Mr. Hawke, Chief Emigrant Agent for 
Upper Canada, has recently been in this city, by command, it is said, of His Excellency 
the Governor-General, with the view of assisting in maturing a comprehensive scheme 
for the employment and settlement of emigrants. . . .” 

4Series Q, vol. 272, part 1, p. 173: Thomson to Russell, May 26, 1840. 

5See above, note 31. 
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his willingness to agree to any such project that would facilitate 
emigration and check ‘“‘the too frequent removal of British sub- 
jects into the adjoining country’”’.! 

Almost a month and a half before the governor-general wrote 
the above despatch to the colonial secretary, Sir George Arthur, 
on April 6, laid before his Executive Council for its immediate 
consideration a memorandum on immigration. He drew attention 
to the expected increase in immigration and the total discontinu- 
ance of all public works due to the embarrassed state of the pro- 
vincial treasury, and he felt that a state of emergency had arisen 
which demanded prompt measures. Three were proposed: the 
settling of immigrants on a township on ‘‘Owen’s Sound”’, on 
forfeited lands, and on lands purchased from the Six Nations.’ 
Despite the request for urgent action, the members of the Council 
were unable to agree. They discussed the matter three times,’ 
until finally a despatch from Thomson to Sir George Arthur, 
dated May 29, was laid before them,’ a step which made further 
delay impolitic. The governor-general advocated, because of 
the state of emergency, free grants upon the new road which 
the Council contemplated opening in the Owen Sound district. 

The following day this Council of five presented three separate 
reports upon the subject. Only two, Robert Baldwin Sullivan, 
president of the Council, commissioner of crown lands and sur- 
veyor-general, and Augustus Baldwin were in favour of the pro- 
posal. Their joint report savours strongly of ‘‘forest democracy’”’ 
Viewing with concern the small number of immigrants arriving 
in the province, and the movement to the adjacent country, they 
frowned on large holdings of land, and the system of trying to 
graft on Canada anything like the class distinctions of the Old 
World—a policy, they believed, that would drive the settler 
from the country, and might be successful only ‘‘in a new country 
from where the poor man [could not] escape’. The report 
indicated well the opposition of the commissioner of crown lands 
to the principles of Wakefield. He, as indeed he recommended 
in another report,® would have extended a system of limited free 
grants throughout the province. Such views were, of course, 

'\Series Q, vol. 277, A, p. 161: Russell to Thomson, June 19, 1840. Proof of 
Russell's misapprehension will be touched upon later in this paper. 

2Series G, vol. 242: Enclosure in Arthur to Thomson, June 19, 1840. 

3State book M (Upper Canada), 375 (April 16); 395 (May 21); 405 (May 28). 

‘Ibid., 407, June 4, 1840. 

’Tbid., 415-32. 


®*Upper Canada sundries, Special report of commissioner of crown lands, Dec. 17, 
1840. 
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anathema to Governor Thomson, but as to the proposal before 
them, they were naturally in accord. 

The joint report of W. Allan and R. A. Tucker recognized 
the desirability of British immigration, but felt that it should 
be carefully watched for ‘‘a fructifying stream may be swollen 
so as to become a desolatory torrent’. Among other things, they 
feared that the so-called temporary measure would become a 
precedent and, most important of all, that it would increase the 
scarcity of labour a ‘“‘hundred-fold’’, thus harming the immigrants 
as well as the capitalist. Hence, while concurring in the road 
project, they were opposed to the free grant proposal. Attorney- 
General William Henry Draper expressed his opposition largely 
upon constitutional grounds, as well as upon the incompetence of 
the immigrants in the bush. 

The governor-general cleverly reviewed the reports not as a 
collective expression of opinion of the Executive Council, because 
there were ‘‘three reports simultaneously each at variance with 
the other’. Ironically enough, though agreeing in principle with 
Messrs. Allan and Tucker, he was forced, due to the special cir- 
cumstances caused by the expected large immigration and stop- 
page of public works, to favour the liberal opinion, for extra- 
ordinary measures were necessary in order to have the immigrants 
become “‘ permanently fixed in the province’”’ :' 

Agreeing as I do in the general observation on the impolicy of 

tempting the Immigrant Labourer to become a Landowner whilst 

he has no capital beyond his labour to offer, and that therefore 
the system of free grants of Land is impolitic as a general principle, 

I am of the opinion that this principle can only be safely adhered 

to when we have to deal with the ordinary and usual circumstances 

which should regulate the employment of capital and labour. 
This, unfortunately, was not the case in Upper Canada at present, 
and Thomson foresaw the danger of losing ‘‘one of the great 
benefits to be derived from Immigration of this year—namely, 
the permanent settlement of these people within the province’’.? 

Thus, although the governor-general believed that it was the 
lack of public works in the province which created the state of 
emergency, it is plainly evident from a perusal of his despatches 
at the time that it was the fear of losing ‘‘this useful body of men 
to the United States’’ which caused him to fit his Wakefield 
theories into practical moulds. At this time he professed, in his 


1Thomson’s italics. 


*Upper Canada sundries: Thomson to Arthur (confidential), July, 1840 (read in 
Council, July 11). 
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despatches to the lieutenant-governor, that the proposal was to 
be only a temporary expedient, that Messrs. Allan and Tucker 
need have no fears of its setting a precedent. Sir George Arthur 
found himself in full accord, for the significant additional reason 
that Upper Canada had a long frontier to guard. 

Despite the willingness of Poulett Thomson to take upon 
himself the responsibility for this unconstitutional step,” the 
obdurate members of the Executive Council of Upper Canada 
were not to be moved. At a special meeting on Tuesday, July 14 
(with all five councillors and Sir George Arthur in attendance), 
they decided that, as the emigrants arriving were not as numerous 
as at first expected, an emergency had not arisen (Poulett Thom- 
son’s despatch notwithstanding) to justify the making of free 
grants of lands in contravention of the provincial statute. Hence, 
they advocated ‘‘the postponement of the proposed plan of 
opening the road from Garrafraxa to Owen’s Sound”’.? Evidently 
Messrs. Allan, Tucker, and Draper had scored. 

It was, however, only a temporary success, for by September 7, 
Sir George Arthur had refilled his powder magazine and returned 
to the attack. On that date he laid before the Council a memo- 
randum marked ‘‘Immediate’’, informing that body that the 
governor-general’s plan had been approved by the imperial 
government. He enclosed reports from Hawke and others 
testifying to the fact that a large percentage of the immigrants 
were going to the United States due to the lack of employment 
or to the attraction of better wages. The Council succumbed. 
Two days later it recommended that the plan for location of such 
‘‘limited quantities of land to settlers’’ as would be conducive to 
‘‘the rapid settlement of the country”’ be carried into ‘‘immediate 
effect’. Although taking into consideration the governor- 
general’s suggestion of making provision for the immigrants, the 
Council leaned heavily towards the settlement aspect of the 
question—the opening up of new country. This, due to the 
propaganda which pervaded the province that summer, is a sig- 
nificant point of departure, which is worthy of note. 

Indeed, throughout Canada and in the British Isles, there were 

1Series G, vol. 242: Arthur to Thomson, June 19, 1840. 

2And well he might have, for, in essence, he was the home government. 

8State book M (Upper Canada) , 469: Minute in Council, July 14,1840. On June 16, 
in response to the request of the lieutenant-governor, the Council had alloted £3000 
for the road’s immediate construction (tbid., 448: Minute in Council). 


‘Upper Canada sundries, Sept., 


1840. 
‘Ibid. See also State book M (U pper Canada), 535: Report of Council, Sept. 9, 
1840. 
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other forces, whether from patriotic or self-interested motives, 
working towards a common end—the settlement of the country. 
Due to the abundance of private wild lands, together with the 
declining immigration, many of the large landed proprietors of 
the province, in the colony and in Britain, found their holdings 
practically valueless. The feeling grew that, if the proprietors 
would, from lots of two hundred acres of land, make free grants of 
fifty acres on condition of actual settlement, the value of the 
remaining one hundred and fifty acres would be doubled if not 
quadrupled.! 

It is a question whether Dr. Thomas Rolph had this idea in 
mind, when, in June, 1839, he left for Britain in the company of 
Bishop Alexander Macdonell. His ostensible purpose was to act 
as a propaganda agent for emigration to Canada. A _ propa- 
gandist, indeed, he was. He toured the British Isles hobnobbing 
with ‘‘bankers, merchants, ship-owners, manufacturers’, with 
members of the British, and especially the Scottish, peerage. He 
drew heavily and eloquently upon their patriotism. 

In the early part of 1840, according to his own declarations, 
Dr. Rolph was responsible for the organization of the British 
North America Colonial Committee, a branch of the Colonial 
Society. On May 20, a delegation from the Committee was 
granted an audience with Lord John Russell. They prayed that 
the revenue from the crown lands and from the lands sold to the 
Canada Company be used for purposes of immigration. Since 
all provincial revenues were pledged to the consolidated fund, 
which was barely meeting the demands upon it,? the colonial 
secretary was forced to disappoint them.’ 

The idea of private free grants sprang up almost simultaneously 
in Britain and in Canada—a fact of utmost significance.t At a 
meeting of the British North American Colonial Committee on 
June 10, Dr. Rolph informed his auditors that many proprietors 
in Canada were ready to give up considerable quantities of land, 
that the chairman (Arthur John Robertson) was prepared to allot 
parts of thirty thousand acres in alternate lots, and that, doubtless, 
others would adopt similar courses.® 

In Canada, a week earlier, the Montreal gazette published a 


1Upper Canada sundries, Dec., 1840: Special report of commissioner of crown 
lands, Dec. 17, 1840. 

*Series G, vol. 43, p. 106: Russell to Thomson, Sept. 7, 1839. 

*Thomas Rolph, Emigration and colonization (London, 1844), 61-4. 

‘See a letter of Rolph to the Toronto herald (Quebec gazette, May 26, 1843). 

S5Upper Canada sundries: Rolph to Arthur, Sept. 23, 1840, enclosing clipping from 
the London morning herald of June 13, 1840. See also Montreal gazette, July 25, 1840. 
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letter from Sheriff W. B. Jarvis to the Toronto patriot. The writer 
stated that the mayor was to be asked to call a meeting for the 
purpose of organizing an emigration committee. The committee 
was to handle contributions of land from land-owners. Fifty- 
acre lots would be given to actual settlers, the deed to be conveyed 
to them upon the cultivation of ten acres and the building of a 
house and barn. This scheme would raise the value of the re- 
maining one hundred and fifty acres to more than the value of 
the original two hundred and would also promote emigration. 
The Gazette hoped similar steps would be taken soon in Lower 
Canada, and closed with a discouraging description of the plight 
of emigrants in the United States.! 

Emigration societies were, throughout the course of the 
summer, organized in both provinces. The movement was given 
a great impetus by the return of Dr. Rolph, who was banqueted 
from west to east.? It almost seemed as if the “‘still small voice’”’ 
of the western district, aided by the moving and patriotic elo- 
quence of the doctor, had swollen ‘‘into a thundering peal of 
approbation throughout the land’’.® In October, a _ central 
association, styling itself, ‘‘The Canadian Emigration Associa- 
tion’’, was formed in Toronto, under the patronage of the governor- 
general and lieutenant-governor. Dr. Rolph was appointed its 
agent in Great Britain to keep in touch with the North American 
Colonial Committee. On October 19 the Association frankly 
stated in an address,‘ that the voluntary alienation of a portion 
of the lands (by free grants) would greatly enhance the value of 
the remainder. In conclusion, the members stated that their 
work was only supplementary to the preparations ‘‘on a grand 
scale”’ of the Canadian government. 

The two projects were, indeed, supplementary to each other.® 
Just as Sir George Arthur and Poulett Thomson lent their patron- 


1Jbid., June 2, 1840. See also Frances Morehouse, ‘‘Canadian migration in the 
forties’? (CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, 1928, IX, 309). 

*Rolph, Emigration and colonization, passim. See also Hamilton gazette, Nov. 16 
and 23, Dec. 21, 1840. It is possible that an interesting study could be made of Dr. 
Rolph. His motives challenge the student. 

8’Upper Canada sundries: Rolph to Arthur, Sept. 23, 1840, enclosed copy of Western 
herald and farm magazine. 

‘Rolph, Emigration and colonization, 75-80. See also Hamilton gazette, Nov. 23 
and Dec. 7, 1840. 

5“The wise and judicious system of making free grants of land to actual settlers, 
will prove an important assistance to the colonization of this country. . . .It will 
afford unspeakable delight . . . . that their Excellencies have encouraged the societies 
forming and formed for the purpose of promoting Emigration’’ (Dr. Rolph speaking at 
Brantford, Emigration and colonization, 72). These societies very soon petered out 
(Quebec gazette, May 22, 1843). 
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age to the emigration societies, they, in turn, were bound to 
support the government’s proposal of free grants. To be con- 
sistent it could not be otherwise. The support of the Association 
included much of the Tory sentiment of the province led by Sir 
Allan Macnab. Before such opposition, aided by the burning 
patriotism of the United Empire Loyalists, the arguments of 
Messrs. Allan and Tucker were swept away. 

Still other forces contributed towards the consummation of 
a project of immigration and settlement. The rebellions and the 
post-rebellion period, with the threatening situation on the 
American frontier, impressed the minds of certain classes. The 
military mind, represented by men like Sir George Arthur, 
accepted the idea of free grants because it promised to increase 
the potential military strength of Britain on the North American 
Continent.' For political, as well as for military reasons, the 
Tory class felt the necessity of submerging as soon as possible the 
French population, which threatened to assume dangerous pro- 
portions after the union.? The resident small farmers, restless 
frontiersmen, or squatters, call them what you will, were eager to 
push on into new country. Any proposal that entailed free land 
appealed to them, although many of them felt fifty acres to be a 
mere pittance. Before the lands were officially opened, there were 
‘“‘hundreds’”’ who had inquired about these grants. When the 
surveyors went to survey the lands for a second allotment on 
the Garrafraxa-Owen Sound road the settlers were at their heels 
for the purpose of obtaining lots.‘ There was, of course, a class 
led by Messrs. Chisholm and Parke in the Assembly, who con- 
tended for a general system of free grants to all settlers, based 
on the regulations of 1818.5 Finally, the government realized, 
as the Association had done, that the free grants would increase 


1Series Q, vol. 269, p. 17, Major C. F. Head to Normanby, July 3, 1839; Series G, 
vol. 248, p. 419, Arthur to Sydenham, Dec. 26, 1840. 

2“*It is of importance that the fixed Resident British Population in Canada should, 
at as early a period as possible, not only equal, but exceed in number, the French 
Population” (2bid.). See also Series Q, vol. 269, part 1, p. 198: Lieutenant-Colonel 
D. McDougall to Russell, Dec. 17, 1839. McDougall was a prominent member of the 
North American Colonial Committee, and also of the Highland Destitution Association. 

3Upper Canada sundries: Special report of the commissioner of crown lands, 
Dec. 17, 1840. 

4Public Archives of Canada, Correspondence of governor-general’s secretary, no. 4638: 
Memo. of assistant-commissioner of crown lands, March 30, 1847. ‘‘The demands for 
lots on these terms were so great that applicants generally followed the surveyors on the 
ground, and took possession of the lots as soon as marked out.’”’ J. K. Gadby, in 
Letters from America (London, 1844), I, 183, discusses the sentiment in Canada for 
free land. 


5 Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, 1836-7, 198, 287. 
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the value of surrounding lands, and would not only serve to 
attract immigrants with some means, but would also open up 
the new country.! 

Many forces contributed, therefore, to the one result. The 
desire of the landed proprietor to increase the value of his land, 
the patriotism of the United Empire Loyalist, the political desire 
of the British element, the fears of the militarists, the land hunger 
of the frontiersman and the desire to develop new country—all 
these led to the adoption of a modified policy of free grants. But 
the underlying factor that contributed to their success was the 
competition with the United States for the immigrant. This 
was the chief, and at first almost the only, argument used by all 
the officials from Poulett Thomson to Robert Baldwin Sullivan, 
in order to draw the Colonial Office a little away from its Wakefield 
moorings. 

Some explanation had yet to be made to the colonial secretary. 
He and the Board of Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners 
were under the impression that the old practice of placing labourers 
on five-acre lots was contemplated in Canada. They had given 
their consent, because the principles of Wakefield were not en- 
dangered.*, Hence Lord John Russell was surprised to discover, 
in a despatch from Sir George Arthur, that fifty-acre grants were 
in contemplation,’ and he, therefore, wrote to Poulett Thomson, 
now Lord Sydenham, enclosing Hawke's reports on the five-acre 
project, expressing his opinion that this was sufficient, unless 
local circumstances justified a more liberal appropriation.* In 
order to satisfy the colonial secretary, the governor-general sought 
support from Sir George Arthur. Apparently Lord Sydenham’s 
Wakefield conscience was troubling him, for although he was 
certain that the five-acre grant was insufficient, he was not entirely 
satisfied that fifty acres might not be too much.’ The lieutenant- 
governor called upon Hawke, R. B. Sullivan, and his civil secretary 
to do their duty. They responded nobly, asserting that the five- 
acre allotments were never granted in perpetuity, but were only 
intended to serve upon a basis of labour supply. This method 
might do when immigration was small, but was useless in times 

‘Upper Canada sundries, Special report of the commissioner of crown lands, 
Dec. 17, 1840. 

*Series G, vol. 48, p. 164: Elliott, Torrens and Villiers to James Stephen, July 2, 
1840, enciosure in Russell to Thomson, July 7, 1840. See above, note 1, p. 6. 

8Jmperial blue books, XX XI (1), 8: Arthur to Russell, July 28, 1840. 

‘Series Q, vol. 270, part 1, p. 44: Russell to Sydenham, Oct. 27, 1840. 


’Upper Canada sundries: Sydenham to Arthur, Dec. 4, 1840. In all his former 
despatches he had never mentioned the exact quantity. 
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of a large influx In wild country a man could not subsist on 
five acres. They quoted the plan of the Emigration Association 
in support of this; and, finally, they made the ghost of American 
competition walk again. Sir George Arthur sent these reports, 
with a supporting despatch, to Lord Sydenham,! who transmitted 
them, with another covering despatch of his own, to Lord John 
Russell.” 

A superficial view of the above exchange of despatches might 
tend to indicate that Lord Sydenham sanctioned a complete 
violation of the principles of Wakefield. A closer examination, 
however, shows that he endeavoured to fit theory into practical 
conditions, just as Wakefield had attempted in ‘‘ Appendix B’”’. 
Lord Sydenham was not in favour, nor was scarcely any respon- 
sible individual in the province, of a totally destitute immigrant 
being placed upon the land. In addition to the expense of keeping 
him alive, he was, as a rule, utterly useless in the bush.* 

The governor-general counted strongly upon the consumma- 
tion of the union in the following year. In the first place, he 
hoped to see a start made on the large public and private under- 
takings which were then in view. They would contribute greatly 
towards the solution of the immigration problem, by affording 
work for the destitute immigrant.* In the second place, he 
proposed to make use of the frontier settler or ‘‘old woodsman’”’ 
by offering him the opportunity to transplant himself further 
into the forest, thereby making room for the labour of the immi- 
grant. These two reasons explain why, by the end of 1840, 
less emphasis was placed on the arguments touching the relief of 
the immigrant, and more on those touching settlement, under the 
plan of free grants. The hope of inducing the old settlers to move 
into the undeveloped lands, not only to open up that country, but 
to make room for immigrant labour, indicates that the plan was 
not so out of harmony with the principles of Wakefield as a super- 
ficial examination might lead one to believe. The regulations 
drawn up for location on the fifty-acre grants were in accordance 
with this policy. The prospective settler was required to give proof 
of being able to maintain himself until the raising of the first crop.® 

\Jbid.: Arthur to Sydenham, Dec., 1840. 

*Series G, vol. 391, pp. 113-6: Sydenham to Russell, Jan. 14, 1841. 

3G. Poulett Scrope, Memoir of the life of the Right Honourable Charles Lord 


Sydenham, (London, 1843), 210: Private letter to a friend, Nov. 23, 1840. See also 
Montreal transcript, Aug. 31, 1843. 


‘Series G, vol. 391, pp. 122-35: Sydenham to Russell, Jan. 26, 1841. 


'Scrope, Memoir of Lord Sydenham, 209: Private letter toa friend, Nov. 23, 1840. 
® Series G, vol. 2438. 
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This rule was rigidly enforced.! 

In short, then, Lord Sydenham, practical statesman that he 
was, accepted the conditions that faced him in Canada, and fitted 
into the colonial theories of his day, as best he could, the hybrid 
principle that he himself had fostered, and which had been 
fostered for him by various interests. The colonial secretary 
desired an emigration policy and the governor-general outlined 
one in a long despatch, dated January 26, 1841.2. As a believer in 
a laissez-faire economy, he was against the allocation of an imperial 
grant for direct aid to emigration. But, as no assistance could 
be expected from the provincial revenues, he proposed to make 
use of a parliamentary grant for indirect aid. Hence, the money 
was to be used for succouring the absolutely destitute, for furnish- 
ing emigration agents with better information regarding vacant 
crown lands, and for the promotion of public works such as the 
St. Lawrence canals and the pioneer roads of national military 
importance. Upon these new roads he intended to apply the 
principle of free grants. This, together with private enterprise, 
and the work of emigration societies, all fitted nicely into his 
pattern.* 

The free grant road scheme had, then, a raison d’étre. Sup- 
ported not only by the administration, but by many diverse 
interests within the province and in the British Isles, it was 
included in the Land Act of 1841. Being actually in operation 
in the previous year it was an established fact.‘ 


1I]mperial blue books, XX XI (3), 30, Report of A. G. Hawke, Feb. 1, 1842; Public 
Archives of Canada, T. W. C. Murdoch's letter book, 1841, 63, Murdoch to Buchanan, 
June 12, 1841. See also Series G, vol. 243: the settler was required to place under crop 
one-third of the land within two years, and to reside on the land until this was performed. 
Any British subject twenty-one years or upwards, or head of a family, was eligible, 
subject always, however, to giving proof of maintenance until the first crop. 

*Jbid., vol. 391, pp. 122-85: Sydenham to Russell, Jan. 26, 1841. 

’Jbid.: ‘‘The settlement of Emigrants on wild Lands, taken in connection with the 
exertion which Individual Land owners are now prepared to make for the same purpose 
and the prosecution of the great public works to which I have alluded will absorb a 
very considerable number of Emigrants.” 

‘In November, 1840, notice of the opening for settlement on the Garrafraxa- 
Owen Sound road was published. On May 24, 1841, a similar notice was issued for the 
Kennebec road in Lower Canada (Series G, vol. 243; Hamilton gazette, Nov. 23, 1840). 
On May 25, oa an agent was appointed for the F orsyth-Lambton road, also in Lower 
Canada (T. W. C. Murdoch's letter books, 1841, 37). In Lower Canada, Lord Sydenham 
had no eat oa difficulty to overcome. He took his authority from a provincial 
act of 1825 (Laws of Lower Canada, 1825, 5 Geo. IV, cap. 31), which granted money 
towards the maintenance of the Craig and Kennebec roads, and also provided for grants 
to persons who would agree to keep the road in question open. This policy may possibly 
be traced back to that practised by the British authorities in Nova Scotia and probabl 
in New England in the eighteenth century where free grants of land were given for aah 
obligations as maintaining a ferry or inn, or building a bridge on the routes of com- 
munication. For example, see Public Archives of Canada, Transcripts of the Colonsal 
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It is interesting to note, however, that the colonial land and 
emigration commissioners strongly criticized the fifty-acre clause, 
accepting it only because it was already in operation: 

. we must mention that in this case it was had recourse to by 
the late Governor-General not as being in conformity with sound 
principles of Colonization, but on political grounds and with a view 
of retaining British Emigrants in the Province.! 

Thus, one of the cardinal principles of Canadian land policy 
was established permanently in 1840. It found root in the fear 
engendered by the decline of immigration into Canada, and in 
the desire to retain or establish British immigrants in the province. 
Many interests, for varied reasons, fostered the plan of fifty-acre 
free grants. But the main facts stand out; that Lord Sydenham 
was its artificer, in the sense of moulding it into his policy of 
immigration, and that in the last analysis he was forced to do 
this by the competition of the United States. 

HuGH MACKENZIE MORRISON 


Record Office, Series A, vol. 71, pp. 135, 186, 139; vol. 78, pp. 115-7; Series B, vol. 11, 
pp. 174-6, 200, 202; vol. 13, p. 22; vol. 17, p. 65. I am indebted to Professor J. B. 
Brebner of Columbia University for these references. 

1 Series G, vol. 112, pp. 392-428: Elliot and Villiers to James Stephen, Feb. 19, 1842. 
‘*Political’’ in the above quotation means ‘‘expedient’’. 
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A Note on Ross Cox 


N the literature of the fur-trade, there are few books more 

valuable, and at the same time more readable and vivacious, 
than Ross Cox’s Adventures on the Columbia River. First published 
in London in 1831, it had a succés d’estime; and in 1832 a second 
English edition was published, as well as a first American edition, 
printed in New York. Since that time, however, the book has 
not, so far as I know, been reprinted; and all knowledge about the 
author, save such as is contained in his own pages, has been lost. 
There is no information about him to be gleaned from any of the 
various author dictionaries; and inquiries addressed to both the 
Library of Congress and the British Museum failed to solve the 
mystery of who he was, or what became of him. 

In the circumstances, I sent a note some months ago to the 
English Notes and queries, asking for information; and in reply I 
received a letter from a granddaughter of Ross Cox, Miss Thyrza 
Cox, who is living in Melbourne, Australia. She was not able to 
give me precise information about such matters as the dates of 
birth and death, but she wrote to an English cousin of hers, the 
Rev. Samuel A. Cox, M.A. (T.C.D.), vicar of Great Coxwell, 
Faringdon, Berks, and the son of Ross Cox’s eldest son. He has 
kindly given me full details about Ross Cox’s life; and I am glad 
to be able to place them here on record. 

Ross Cox was born in 1793, the son of Samuel Cox, of the 
Ordnance Office, Dublin, and his wife, Margaret Thorpe. When 
he embarked at New York for Astoria in 1811, he was, therefore, 
only eighteen years of age. The story of his life for the next six 
years is told in his book. He seems to have returned to Dublin 
in 1818, and in 1819 he marrie': Hannah Cumming. He became 
a clerk in the Head Police Office, Dublin; and there are a number 
of references to him in Frank Thorpe Porter, Gleanings and remi- 
niscences of a Dublin police magistrate (Dublin, 1875). For a 
number of years, until 1837, he was also Dublin correspondent of 
the London Morning herald. He died in Dublin in 1853; and left 
a large family. One of his sons, named also Ross Cox, became an 
inspector of schools in Australia; and his eldest son, Samuel 
Alfred, became chief clerk of the Dublin Police Office. 


W.S. WALLACE 
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A RaRE TRAVELLER’S ACCOUNT 


7 ROUGH the kindness of Mr. Francis Paget Hett, a grandson 
of the writer of the book, there has come into my hands a 
copy of a rare traveller’s account entitled A few days in the United 
States and Canada with some hints to settlers (London: Printed by 
John Betts).' The little volume contains some very interesting 
contributions to the local history of central Ontario. 

It carries no date but was presumably printed in 1842 or 1843. 
The writer’s name does not appear in the text, but it is well known 
to those concerned that the little work was written by Captain 
Thomas Sibbald, then of the Royal Navy, and afterwards of 
Eildon Hall, Georgina Township, in the County of York. Captain 
Sibbald, who was born in 1810, was at this time a young naval 
officer who had obtained a few months’ leave to come out to 
America. His journey, describing a visit to a ‘‘widow lady of his 
acquaintance’’, was in reality undertaken to see his mother who 
had established herself at Eildon Hall about twenty years before 
this date. This Mrs. Sibbald was a very remarkable person, well 
known in her day, and a great friend of Bishop Strachan and other 
leading people of York and Toronto. Her Memoirs, published a 
few years ago by Mr. Francis Paget Hett, bear witness to her 
power of intellect and force of character. Her son, in making his 
journey from the sea to Toronto, came across New York State, 
just at the epoch when the stage coach was giving way to the 
primitive railways. It seems difficult to think of the ‘‘fifty three 
miles from Utica to Syracuse’”’ as ‘‘a dense mass of forest, save 
here and there a few clearings’. 

Some of the notes of what the young officer saw recall with 
amusement the untamed America of the “roaring forties’: 

Railroads are unenclosed even through villages; it is a miracle that 

children and animals are not constantly run over, they appear to 

go along in a most Devil-may-care sort of manner. The train did 

not average above fifteen miles an hour, being retarded by con- 

tinual stoppages to pick up stray passengers, and every now and 
then we wait 20 minutes to refresh, revelling among sweets of many 
varieties, fruit pies (made in soup plates), cut in quarters, gracing 

a long row of tables, quantities of apple ‘“‘sass’’ interspersed, which 

is eaten with everything, and in such quantities, that it is advertised 

and sold by the barrel; you are expected to dispose of them with 
the point of your knife: the eye becomes accustomed to almost any- 
thing, but at sight of a pretty woman with her mouth wide open, 
apparently playing juggling tricks with a broad round pointed knife 
—oh! dear, once in particular, on seeing a lovely girl with such an 


1]t appears anonymously in the British Museum Catalogue under the date 1846. 
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English complexion and pretty small mouth, that it was only by 
observing the knife used, that I could decide that she was American 
(p. 5). 


Of rather special interest to Canadians is Captain Sibbald’s 
account of meeting with Montgomery of Montgomery’s Tavern, 
one of the fugitive rebels of 1837. Young Sibbald apparently 


eyed him with the proper scorn of one of her majesty’s officers for 
a vulgarian rebel: 


4th August. After breakfast we stowed ourselves in an omnibus, 
which conveys passengers to the Gore steamer, laying at Syracuse, 
two miles below Rochester. Whilst waiting at an hotel to take in 
passengers, we were favored with a visit froom Mr. Montgomery, 
one of the outlawed leaders of the Canadian rebellion; a heavy, 
dirty, butcher-looking person, one of those men who persuaded the 
ignorant part of the community to rise against a government, under 
which he himself had risen from poverty to riches, and whose 
property is not at that moment confiscated; he entertained us with 
a long tirade against government, much to the edification of a gaping 
group of free and enlightened citizens who were gathered around 
him; he spoke long and loudly of tyranny, oppression, and bayonets, 
the advantages the people gained by the last outbreak, even though 
it had not been quite as successful as could have been wished. 
“England” said he, ‘‘must now conciliate the Canadas by con- 
cessions, troops are too expensive.”’ To have said that the militia 
and loyalists of the Upper Province had been sufficient to drive him 
and his canaille out of it, would have been something nearer the 
truth (pp. 12-3). 


Another intimate picture of the days of the rebellion is narrated 
by Captain Sibbald as an episode that happened at the house of 
the ‘widow lady’’—in reality his mother—just after the collapse 
of the attempted insurrection! 


A few days after her son had left, one of the rebel leaders paid her 
a visit at a time when there was a reward of £50 on his head, the 
maid servants rushed in from the kitchen, in great consternation, to 
say, that Godfrey Wheeler, and all his men had come; very pleasant 
visitors at a time when the only inmates of this house were females, 
and a little grandchild. The first idea was that they came to search 
for arms, and the widow, who had a valuable sword which once 
belonged to her husband, and which she was carefully preserving 
for a son (then in India,) with great presence of mind, put it in the 
cradle under the sleeping infant. After remaining some time in the 
drawing room, and hearing nothing, her daughter (a most courage- 
ous young lady) went to the kitchen, where her indignation was 
roused, by hearing the rebel chief tampering with an out door man- 
servant, who had just returned from a distant flour mill, and trying 
to persuade him to join the insurgents (pp. 24-5). 


The body of the little book contains a great many items of 
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interest to the student of the economic history of Canada. Those 
of us who labour in that field know how difficult it is now to build 
up the record of prices, wages, and such, as they were three 
generations ago. The days of tabulated statistics had not yet 
come. For example, Captain Sibbald gives us the price of wild 
land as from 5 to 20s. an acre; a man’s wages with board 2s. 6d. 
per day or boarding himself, 3s. 6d.; masons and carpenters, 5s.; 
gardeners, 3s. 6d.; hired men by the year, £30. Maid servants 
received from 12 to 16s. a month. Butter cost 73d. a pound; 
fowls were ls. a pair; wheat sold at 5s. a bushel. The prices 
quoted are in ‘‘currency’’. They would all sink by one-fifth if 
reduced to English sterling gold prices. The cost of living was 
obviously very low. No wonder that a professor at the University 
of Toronto, organized soon after, was passing rich on a hundred 
dollars a month, and that boys at Upper Canada College received 
board and lodging and the education of a scholar and a gentleman 
for thirty pounds a year. On the other hand, the relatively high 
price of wheat had much to do with the establishing of farmers on 
a solid basis of prosperity. 

A peculiar item of interest to Montreal people is the picture 
of the part of the city, now disappearing which used to be called 
the Priests’ Farm: 


I was courteously permitted to view the Ferme du Prétes, which 
consists of several acres of highly cultivated land, enclosed by a 
high wall, including orchards, gardens, fish-ponds, shady walks, and 
many other out-door comforts, which are not thrown away on the 
possessors, if we may judge by their sleek appearance. Inside that 
quaint, old fashioned tower flanked building, where the priests 
reside, are also in-door pastimes, made known by the rattle of 


billiard balls (p. 35). 

Captain Sibbald seems to have been a young man with a 
quick eye, an exact mind, and a ready pen. It is a pity that his 
little book should pass from sight. He himself served in his 
majesty’s navy till after the Crimean War and then retired to 
Eildon Hall of which he became the owner and where he lived 
until his death. He and his brothers did honour to the memory 
of their mother by building the stone church that looks out from 
among its cedars over Lake Simcoe, one of the most beautiful of 
the lost corners of Ontario. I have the honour of remembering 
Captain Sibbald, half a century ago, as a very old man in a very 
naval coat, reading the lessons in church, and giving to little boys 
more currants and gooseberries than was good for them. 

STEPHEN LEACOCK 
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HIsTORICAL LITERATURE ON CANADA’S PARTICIPATION IN THE 
GREAT WAR! 


The fifteen years since the armistice have witnessed publication of 
much material relating to the war in all countries which took an active 
share in the great struggle. For this literature the official histories, 
though by no means necessarily superior to other records, furnish a 
sort of measuring rod to indicate roughly the amount of study devoted 
to the events of the war in each case. The fine German series of mono- 
graphs prepared by the Reichsarchiv and published by Gerhard Stalling, 
Oldenburg, has now reached the operations of September, 1918; the 
not-so-readable general staff history is still concerned with 1915. Austria- 
Hungary's Letzter Krieg drags behind with part of 1915 completed. 
The British official historian, having dealt with the opening of the 
struggles on the Somme (July 1, 1916), is postponing the rest of 1916 
and 1917 in order to record the open-warfare operations of 1918. The 
French official history has concluded the Somme battles; the Belgian 
general staff is yet engaged with the events of 1914. Most of the British 
dominions are well to the fore in respect of war history. South Africa, 
New Zealand, Newfoundland have published complete official records. 
The one which may best be compared with Canada is, of course, Aus- 
tralia. From the beginning of the war, the Australian government took 
great pains to secure a satisfactory record of their dominion’s partici- 
pation in the struggle. They chose a competent man, Mr. C. W. Bean, 
as Official historian, and allowed him a free hand. Mr. Bean acquired 
first-hand knowledge from his experiences in Gallipoli and in France; 
and since the war he has enjoyed full access to the official documents. 
He has utilized German records even to those of obscure Bavarian and 
Wurtemberg units; he has studied the British and French accounts of 
actions in which the ‘‘ Aussies”’ shared, and he has paid close attention 
to the recollections of individuals. In consequence, his work conforms 
to all the standards of historical writing. He is now engaged with the 
opening months of 1918 and bids fair to complete his task within two 
years. With these examples in mind we may, perhaps, take stock of 
what has been done in Canada to record the story of Canadian partici- 
pation in the war. 


During the struggle itself, Canadians were eager to read something 


‘Professor Kerr has tried to make the bibliography which appears at the end of the 
article as complete as possible since it is hoped that it will be a basic work of reference 
for future students of the subject. A supplementary list will be published in our next 
issue. Suggestions for it may be sent to the REviEw or to Professor Kerr at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo (ed.). 

The author desires to express his thanks to the Department of National Defence, 
Ottawa, and to the Canadian Military Institute, Toronto, for the use of their libraries; 
and to the Historical Section of the General Staff, Ottawa, and to Mr. R. C. Fether- 
stonhaugh of Montreal for assistance in making out the list. 
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of the experiences and achievements of their soldiers. A number of 
books accordingly made their appearance to describe, in so far as con- 
ditions permitted, the work of the Canadian divisions in the field. Most 
important of these are the two volumes by Sir Max Aitken (Lord Beaver- 
brook) who acted from 1914 to mid-1916 as record officer to the Canadian 
combatant units: Canada in Flanders: The official story of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force. These volumes give the first authoritative account 
of Canadian participation in British battles from Second Ypres to 
Sanctuary Wood. Their author had some first-hand knowledge of events; 
and he had a gift of style which tunes his writing to the pitch of a clarion 
call. In the circumstances of the time he could not avoid striking a 
note of pride, stressing successes more than failures, and obscuring with 
magnificent phrases the errors of organization among the Allies which 
rendered futile the efforts of two battalions during April 23, 1915. 
He was, of course, restrained by the necessities of war from relating 
all he knew and analysing the causes of events to any serious extent; 
and he used material incomplete by present-day standards. Yet 
these little volumes must be taken into careful consideration by all 
students of the early battles in which Canadians shared. Lord Beaver- 
brook abandoned his work in the summer of 1916 and left to Dr. C. G. 
D. Roberts the task of producing the third volume of Canada in Flanders, 
covering the last actions in the Salient and the whole of the fighting on 
the Somme. Major Roberts had no story of triumph to record; he dealt 
with one successful operation (Courcelette) and the series of tragically 
costly assaults on Mouquet Farm, Fabeck Graben, and Regina Trench. 
He makes the failures quite clear; but he was precluded, as was Beaver- 
brook, from indicating their true causes. His note regarding ‘‘the 
determination [of the military authorities] to get Regina whatever the 
cost”’ illustrates well the ‘‘dull and determined strategy’’ (Bean’s phrase) 
which directed the operations on the Somme. The account is clear, not 
so well written as Beaverbrook’s, but equally necessary to the student. 
These three volumes comprise the principal official publications of war- 
time concerning Canadians in the field. 

Of unofficial books there is a longer tale. The men of the First 
Division who left the front as casualties during 1915 and 1916 were at 
times moved to record their experiences. Hence we have a fair number 
of personal memoirs dealing with the early days of the war. Holding the 
line, by H. Baldwin, reflects admirably the light-heartedness and the 
adventurous spirit with which the first-comers viewed their training in 
Valcartier and Salisbury, and their initiation into war. The intercourse 
with the Germans, the jests bandied over no man’s land, the message of 
the Saxons, ‘‘We will not fire if you don’t; save your ammunition for 
the Prussians’, sound like tales of the Hundred Years’ War to those 
who knew only the grim hostility of 1917-8. Like most soldiers of 1915, 
Mr. Baldwin took keen interest in the Indian troops, shared in Second 
Ypres, and witnessed the failure of the Ross rifle. His story is reliable 
and well written. In many ways it resembles another narrative, Private 
Peat, by H. R. Peat. Mr. Peat also depicts the first days of training 
and war; protests against the excessive “fuss over us”. in England; 
makes favourable references to Sir Sam Hughes; records his first tour on 
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a listening post where his mentor, a Tommy, enjoys ‘‘kidding”’ him; is 
sure that the Germans crucified a Canadian; and takes part in Second 
Ypres. Some time thereafter he is wounded out and runs short of 
material with which to finish the book. The account is not well organized 
and in places betrays the hand of the literary improver. The other 
memoirs dealing with the First Division are somewhat slighter than 
these. From the Second, while the war was in progress there came two. 
In Over the top with the 25th, Mr. R. Lewis comments with much frankness 
on a change in command of the battalion, narrates at some length his 
part at Courcelette, skips lightly over the Regina Trench affair, and 
ends with a brief outline of Vimy. The account is rather short and 
bald; one feels that Mr. Lewis could have done better if he had secured 
advice before publishing. The Emma Gees, by H. W. McBride, is the 
story of an American who served with the 21st Battalion during the first 
vear of its experience in France. Mr. McBride portrays the quiet days 
of 1915 on the Flanders front with many a local reference which stirs 
vivid memories of Reninghelst, Dranoutre, Poperinghe in the minds of 
veterans of those days; but when he comes to the Battles of St. Eloi 
and the recovery of Sanctuary Wood, he disappoints the reader by mere 
allusions to his work and assurances that he had many hair-breadth 
escapes. Were it not for the assurances, one would surmise that he was 
almost a spectator in these engagements. That his service was meri- 
torious, however, is well demonstrated by the commission which he 
earned in 1916. The Third Division, so far as the writer knows, produced 
no memoir during the war; but the Fourth has two toitscredit. Best o’ 
luck, by A. McClintock, describes the experiences of another American 
who reached the front with the 87th Battalion. The author records 
minutely and well his work in a rather disastrous bombing raid and in 
one of the attacks on Regina Trench. Being wounded in the last affair, 
he was sent to an English hospital where the king addressed a few kind 
words to him. In the writing he struggles in vain with an exuberance 
which characterizes the style of certain of his compatriots. The glory 
of the trenches is from the pen of Coningsby Dawson, an Englishman who 
moved with his family to the United States some time prior to the war, 
made ventures into the field of literature, and came to Canada after 
the outbreak of hostilities. He served as a lieutenant in the 10th Battery, 
C.F.A., from September, 1916, to the latter part of 1917. He describes 
well the feeling of relief on being lightly wounded and in hospital; 
throws in a sketch of London in war-time; reverts to the front and 
portrays well the first approach to the line, the bad sights of the Somme, 
the view from an observation post. In the main, however, he has 
produced not a memoir but an essay dealing with the contrast of good 
and evil in war and concluding that the good somewhat outweighs the 
evil. He views his companions-in-arms too much in the light of his 
own preconceptions and accordingly fails to perform the full duty of 
a recorder. As his experience of Canada was short, he did not attain 
an understanding of Canadian national traits and writes as if Canadians 
and Englishmen were one and the same in their habits and ways. The 
prisoners of war are not unrepresented in the tale of literature before the 
armistice. Captured, by J. H. Douglas, is the story of a lieutenant in the 
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4th C.M.R’s, wounded and taken by the Germans near Observatory 
Ridge on June 2, 1916. Mr. Douglas received good medical attention, 
recovered, and finally reached a detention camp at Cologne. He 
found the German government’s regulations not especially severe; he 
was able to ascribe most difficulties to the disposition of the local Feld- 
webel; and he obtained parcels and money regularly from London. 
Eventually he was sent to Switzerland on exchange and thence to 
England. The narrative is clear and fairly well written. Three times and 
out relates the adventures of Private Simmons, who was captured at 
Second Ypres. He worked on a farm at Rossbach where he became an 
object of interest to the local young women; ran away, was caught and 
sentenced to a term in the Strafe-Barracke; tried again and on the third 
attempt succeeded in getting clear. He agrees with Douglas that life 
in the detention camps was no more difficult than circumstances de- 
manded; and thereby corrects the impression of many Canadians, 
obtained from the Leipzig trials immediately after the war. Canada’s 
premier airman, W. A. Bishop, also early recorded his experiences in 
Winged warfare. The famous aviator makes much of his errors, des- 
cribes at length the occasions when it was prudent to flee, and puts his 
victories down to luck so constantly that the reader finds it difficult to 
recognize how really extraordinary Bishop’s achievements were. 
Modesty is a virtue but in this book it obscures essential facts. The 
style is sprightly and virile and the narrative makes excellent reading. 
That more memoirs than these are not available, especially from the 
divisions later than the First, is doubtless due to the character of the 
fighting which in 1916 and 1917 became (for ground combatants at least) 
a business of grim drudgery, unlikely to inspire any soldier’s pen. 

In close relation to the memoirs are the letters from men in the field, 
several volumes of which have appeared in print. These letters were, 
of course, subject to censorship which discouraged the writers from dis- 
cussing the things of most vital interest to soldiers. They are conse- 
quently in much the same strain; they acknowledge receipt of parcels, 
they assure the loved ones at home of the writers’ health, they describe 
French villages with special mention of the prevalent imperfect sanita- 
tion, they report visits to friends, concerts, or canteens. Only in a 
guarded way do they refer to “trips in the line” or actions. Of such a 
type are the Letiers from the front, published by the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, which are chiefly of interest as setting forth the impressions 
of Canadian soldiers about northern France and their occupations out 
of the line. They are not, however, to be neglected by the historian, for 
they contain references certain to be of value in the confirmation or 
correction of official accounts. In cases, too, where the writer was on 
leave in London and free to write as he would, he deserves close attention. 
Certain other volumes of correspondence were published at the initiative 
of individuals. An American soldier: Letters of E. A. Abbey shows us 
the experiences of a young American who, while working in Canada in 
1915, decided to enlist. Mr. Abbey eventually became a lieutenant in 
the 4th C.M.R.’s and was killed in action at Vimy Ridge on April 10, 
1917. In the letters he naturally makes frequent allusions to the 
American Civil War and to American affairs generally. He was pleased 
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with his Canadian comrades, finding in his brother officers ‘‘a clean-living 
lot with high ideals’. The writing bespeaks a quiet, steady character, 
attractive to the reader as no doubt to Mr. Abbey’s associates. A 
Canadian subaltern: Billy's letters to his mother portrays well a Canadian’s 
first impressions of England. In France “ Billy’’ was an officer, subject 
to the censorship in less degree than the rank and file; hence he was 
able to write with much freedom about his first bombardment in May, 
1916, and about subsequent actions on the Somme, by no means con- 
cealing the trying experiences through which he had passed. The sequel, 
More letters from Billy, enables us to trace the young lieutenant through 
various vicissitudes of fortune, in an English hospital, in the mud of 
Passchendaele, in a base hospital, and finally in a quiet front; but the 
letters became shorter, less concerned with line service and accordingly 
of less historical value than those of the first series. Carry on contains 
Mr. C. Dawson's letters to his father from September, 1916, to February, 
1917. They describe well the author’s revulsion at certain horrors of the 
Somme; but for the rest concern themselves chiefly with the bearing of 
the rank and file, which deeply impressed Mr. Dawson. The manner of 
writing is much the same as that of The glory of the trenches. From Mon- 
treal to Vimy Ridge and beyond contains the letters of Lieutenant C. A. 
Wells of the 8th Battalion from November, 1915, to April, 1917, at the 
end of which month the author met his death. Mr. Wells saw much 
service but found difficulty in setting forth his experiences on paper. 
He records one incident of note, the assistance rendered by six Germans 
in the bringing in of Canadian wounded from no man’s land; and dwells 
at length on the exploration of captured dugouts after Vimy; but for 
the most part he is rather reticent. The most noteworthy of these 
collections of correspondence is Wainly for mother, the letters of Mr. A. 
Norris. This young soldier assures his mother that the hardships of 
war are not really so bad, that “‘too much sympathy” is being bestowed 
on ‘‘us soldiers’, that he is ‘glad to be in this scrap’’; and he protests 
that the dominion troops receive more than their share of the front 
pages. He gives an admirable description of ‘going over the top’”’ at 
an action on the Somme, probably Courcelette. He touches also on 
political topics, argues with his father in favour of the Union government, 
and records that the Canadians felt as if the Americans were their 
younger brothers. Mr. Norris was commissioned in September, 1917, 
to the Canadian Machine Gun Corps; and at Cambrai a year later he 
met a soldier’s death. These letters, in their modesty, their quiet 
strength, and their manly tone, show us the Canadian soldier at his 
best; they deserve much better recognition than they have received. 
Mrs. Norris has earned public gratitude by making available to Cana- 
dians this most admirable collection. 

As soon as the peace permitted, while public interest was yet strong, 
a number of general accounts appeared which dealt in whole or in part 
with the story of Canada in the field. Of several official publications, 
the most noteworthy is Lieutenant-General Currie’s interim report on 
the operations of 1918, issued under the title Canadian Corps operations 
during the year 1918. This report, although only a sketch composed in 
the mood of victory, is authoritative and may well be the basis for suc- 
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ceeding accounts of Canadian battles in the final year of the war. Of 
equal importance is Canada’s hundred days, by J. B. F. Livesay. As 
special representative of the Canadian press at corps headquarters, Mr. 
Livesay had first-hand knowledge; and he used division, brigade, and 
battalion narratives, official despatches, and the records of awards for 
valour so freely that his story has an official character. He has the gift 
for evoking from prose the notes of a triumphal march; and he is, there- 
fore, the author of a fine and stirring narrative. He takes pains to show 
the excellency of the leadership given the corps during the hundred days; 
he drops hints about Sir Arthur Currie’s differences of opinion with his 
British superiors, to the advantage of the Canadian; he describes well 
the surprise strategy of Amiens and the fan operation of the Canal du 
Nord. Even here he hardly appreciates the completeness of the plans 
for Valenciennes, that most smooth and speedy of Canadian victories. 
But, writing in the mood of pride of 1919, Mr. Livesay could not give 
an unbiassed account of the campaign in the preceding year. He mini- 
mizes the difficulties of the Fourth Division at Dury on September 2, 
1918; he passes lightly over errors like the use of motor machine guns 
on the Cambrai road that day; he endeavours strenuously to persuade 
himself and his readers that the actions around Sancourt and Blécourt 
from September 29 to October 1, 1918, were victories. His account is 
not full or impartial, but it remains a worthy monument to Canadian 
achievements from Amiens to Mons. 

These publications dealt only with the events of 1918. They were 
followed by a number of books containing outlines of Canada’s part in 
the struggle as a whole, and by three which aimed at a survey in some 
detail of the work of the Canadian Expeditionary Force. First of the 
three was The Canadians in France, by Harwood Steele. Captain 
Steele wrote under the influence of war-time assumptions which 
required a deal of national boasting and of polemic against the enemy. 
“The Huns cringed”’, ‘‘the devilish cunning of the German command” 
are samples of the resulting infelicitous style. He calls the Battle of Hill 
70, ‘‘a most successful blow of devastating power’’, even when he must 
shortly record numerous and heavy German counter-attacks. He sees 
no fault with the strategy or tactics of his own high command; he ascribes 
the failure of the 7th Brigade on September 16, 1916, to ill-fortune and 
the casualties of Passchendaele to the mud. These defects apart, he 
presents an account which is at least clear and is yet valuable for its full- 
ness of detail. The distinguishing feature of the second general survey, 
Canada in the Great World War, six volumes, is the presentation in 
parallel form, by years, of development at home in Canada with those 
of the struggle in France. The account of conditions at home is good; 
that of military operations is sketchy, uncritical, occasionally inaccurate, 
and biased by the war-time spirit which found after every battle de- 
cidedly too much demoralization of the Germans. All phases of Canada’s 
war effort receive attention; the women’s work, the North Russian 
campaign, naval activities, demobilisation, and rehabilitation. The 
work is thus comprehensive and has the value of containing in convenient 
form information not elsewhere easily available. The third of these 
surveys appears in The empire at war, edited by Sir Charles Lucas, the 
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second volume of which contains sections on ‘‘Canada and the war’”’. 
The first of these sections, by the editor, is devoted to a sketch of political 
conditions in Canada during the war. Sir Charles Lucas seizes the 
essential points of Canadian war-time politics, sums up financial policy 
well, finds fault with Sir Sam Hughes, and ascribes to the Canadian 
public too much emotion at the passing of even so estimable a woman as 
the Duchess of Connaught. The second section, ‘‘The Canadian forces 
in the war’’, is by Professor F. H. Underhill. The author uses the official 
publications, correcting them at times from his own knowledge; and he 
is entirely free from the spirit which produced polemics against the 
Germans. Hence he has given the public a balanced account which 
makes the most of the material available from British sources in 1923. 
A noteworthy aspect is the author’s commencement of an examination 
into the policies of the Canadian Corps command. He points out that 
at Amiens ‘“‘the attempt to secure mobility after the initial surprise 
revealed a good many points where improvement was possible’; and 
recognizes that the attack of October 1, 1918, in the neighbourhood of 
Tilloy-Blécourt-Sancourt, was ‘‘largely wasted’’. He fails, however, 
to examine similarly the policies of Sir Douglas Haig which, by their 
lack of inventiveness in 1916-7, caused much more loss and wasted effort 
than the comparatively minor errors of Canadian Corps headquarters; 
hence he does not sufficiently analyse failures and he even tries to 
apologize for the slaughter of the Somme. He drops the information 
that Sir Julian Byng hoped to use the Canadian Corps at Cambrai 
instead of at Passchendaele in the autumn of 1917, an alternative 
mission which would probably have procured all the objects of Passchen- 
daele and, perhaps, a great deal more, at much less cost. We may add 
that Professor Underhill’s is still much the best of the general surveys. 

The public interest which elicited the surveys encouraged also the 
publication of private memoirs. From the artillery come two such 
volumes. Battery action: The story of the 48rd Battery, C.F.A., by H. R. 
Kay, G. Magee, and F. R, Maclennan, is not a history as its name 
implies, but a string of reminiscences chiefly concerned with the Knox 
College section of the 43rd. The main theme seems to be the pro- 
gressive departure of the young would-be clergymen from the Knox 
standard of conduct. The anecdotes are of so intimate a nature as at 
times to be unintelligible to the outsider; such as the story of Sir Arthur 
Currie’s visit to the battery which requires much reading between the 
lines. The book reflects excellently the unflattering opinion held by 
the Canadian soldier of 1918 about the externals of rank and the addic- 
tion of the regular army to polish. It ought to be rewritten in the form 
of a full history. The second of the artillery memoirs comes from the 
author of this article, who published Shrieks and crashes, being memories 
of Canada’s Corps, 1917. Through a narrative of his experiences with 
the lith Battery, C.F.A., he attempted to express the point of view of 
the rank and file with regard to the events of that year and the environ- 
ment in which they found themselves and to explain especially the con- 
dition of Canadian national ideas among the troops. From chaplains 
of the Corps there are also two memoirs. The Great War as I saw it, by 
F. G. Scott, is from the pen of the man who approached most nearly to 
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the status of hero to the Canadian Corps. Canon Scott relates many 
anecdotes of his experiences with officers and men, tells stories at his 
own expense (notably about his arrest of a suspected spy), shows how 
he tried in vain to save a deserter from being shot, describes well the 
bad times of the Somme, and carries his narrative through to the attack 
on the Canal du Nord where he followed the first wave over the top, 
only to be wounded. He confines himself simply to the narrative of his 
personal experiences, without generalizing or drawing morals. The 
book, good as it is, tells only a small part of Canon Scott’s story; there is 
not a history of a First Division unit which does not contain some 
anecdote about the respected padre. Another chaplain, Rev. B. J. 
Murdoch, records his memoirs in The red vineyard. This book, however, 
is written especially for the American Roman Catholics with whom the 
author has cast in his lot. Whereas Canon Scott was spiritual father and 
friend to the whole Corps, the Rev. Mr. Murdoch was concerned ex- 
clusively with the men of hisown communion. He also missed the front- 
line adventures which were a commonplace to the Anglican canon. 
His book is, in consequence, of little moment to those not of his own 
denomination. 

Most important, however, of the private memoirs are four from 
infantrymen. The first of these comes from French Canada—Souvenirs et 
impressions de ma vie de soldat, by A. J. Lapointe. Mr. Lapointe reached 
the front shortly after Vimy Ridge and served with the well-known 
Vingt-Deux Battalion for over a year. He records his story in diary 
form; describes well his initiation into war and his part in Hill 70, the only 
major engagement of his service. The principal feature of the book is 
the author’s constant reference to the religious faith which sustained 
him through the difficulties of war. A Canadian of the sister race notes, 
too, the national sentiment which prompted Mr. Lapointe to write of 
“‘canadiens anglais” rather than simply “‘anglais’’, as is the phrase of 
Quebec. In the middle of 1918, our author earned a military medal 
which was converted into a recommendation for a commission, with a 
consequent departure from the front. It is to be noted that Mr. La- 
pointe’s is the only one of the personal memoirs which has had two 
editions. Only this: A war retrospect, by J. H. Pedley, is the story of a 
lieutenant who joined the Fourth Battalion in December, 1917, and 
became a casualty at Amiens on August 9, 1918. This book is full of 
the minutest detail; clouds in a January sky, turns of trenches, new 
shell-holes, conditions of bunks in dugouts, all marked by the eye and 
recorded by the pen of the author. In consequence, the narrative is for 
the soldier to read rather than the civilian, who wearies over details 
which mean nothing to him and lead to no developments. The especial 
feature of the book, however, is its frankness. Not only does the author 
set forth unfavourable anecdotes of high authorities; not only does he 
reveal his participation in the looser sort of living, in which respect he 
is alone among Canadian memoir-writers; but he confesses that he was 
a green officer and does nothing to hide the evidence of it, which is quite 
clear from his share in the fighting at Amiens. Nor does he conceal the 
fact that he failed to achieve the goodwill of not a few associated with 
him, from his colonel to Private Secord. It must have been a great 
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lack of imagination which caused Mr. Pedley to see so much of the flesh, 
and miss so much of the spirit, of the Canadian Corps. The narrative 
is not free from slips, as when it assures us that men of his own platoon 
volunteered to shoot a deserter; but in the main it is obviously accurate. 
In strong contrast to Mr. Pedley’s memoir are two from the rank and 
file of the 42nd Battalion. Merry hell, a Dane with the Canadians is the 
story of Thomas Dinesen, a young Dane who enlisted in Canada, reached 
the front in March, 1918, took part in some raiding, won the V.C. at 
Parvillers, and retired to England for a commission. The narrative 
reaches its height in the account of action at Parvillers, which depicts 
admirably the strenuousness of infantry combat from the point of view 
of a participant. Most interesting, also, is this young Dane’s opinion 
of his Canadian comrades. He notes their conservatism of ideas, their 
unshakeable belief in victory, their calmness in the trying minutes 
before zero, their resolution and resourcefulness in combat; he feels that 
he is in the company of strong men. He passes an acute criticism on 
the subalterns for their neglect of study; and agrees well with Pedley in 
portraying a battalion maintained in high efficiency by a capable colonel 
and a capable rank and file without too much assistance from certain 
junior officers. This view of Canadian soldiers in action by a foreigner 
among them is unique and, therefore, valuable. In the 42nd there 
served also a man who needs no introduction to Canadian audiences. 
Mr. W. R. Bird of Amherst, N.S., who was a member of the battalion 
from the end of 1916 until the armistice, has given the public his record 
of service in And we go on. He portrays the “high lights’’ of his experi- 
ence and connects them by a continuous flow of anecdote and adventure 
that delight the heart of any veteran. He gives the best description 
extant of the horrors of Passchendaele; and balances these by scenes 
from the moving war of 1918, much less costly and more productive of 
results. The unique feature of this memoir is the presence of a psychic 
element. Mr. Bird believed that he was under the especial protection 
of his brother, killed in 1915, who warned him of danger on numerous 
occasions. Apart from this, the noteworthy aspect of the story is its 
expression of the independence of the rank and file. The attitude of 
slightly contemptuous toleration for officers was the Canadian’s method 
of showing his scorn for the regulations which aimed at surrounding the 
commissioned ranks with an atmosphere of awe; and Mr. Bird depicts 
this state of mind exactly though unconsciously. He also makes clear 
what Pedley suspected for a moment, that the rank and file endured 
much more toil and danger than the officers. He has not entirely avoided 
slips, as when he mentions lances among the weapons of the cavalry in 
the charge at Beaucourt (August 8, 1918). On the whole, however, his 
is the best service memoir known to the reviewer. 

The experiences of the individual are naturally linked in retrospect 
to the fortunes of his battalion, battery, or company. Hence much 
effort has been devoted since the war to the composition of unit histories. 
These are for the most part similar in type. They rely on the unit 
diaries and reports in the Department of Defence at Ottawa and supple- 
ment these by a few reminiscences of individuals; they describe faithfully 
the unit’s part in different actions; they reserve space for noteworthy 
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deeds of individuals; and in the appendices or second volumes they place 
nominal rolls. They do not seek to inquire into the wisdom of higher 
authorities or unit officers; they take little account of the currents of 
opinion among the troops concerning their experiences; and they tend 
to obscure incidents regarded as discreditable to the battalion, battery, 
or company. Written (with the exception of one) by officers or persons 
associated with officers, they express the point of view of the commis- 
sioned ranks. The Eighty-Fifth in France and Flanders, by J. Hayes, 
published in 1920, is not free from the contagion of war-time. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hayes could still proclaim “‘the Canadians put punch in 
the war” and talk of striking terror ‘‘into the black heart of the enemy’; 
he makes some compensation, however, by the observer’s touches which 
add value to the account as a document. One wonders whether the 
remark that the men “‘found it very exhilarating to be trying to get to 
sleep [under shell-fire]’’ is intended to be a joke. Another battalion of 
the Fourth Division secured its chroniclers at the same time in The 72nd 
Seaforth Highlanders of Canada, by B. McEvoy and A. H. Finlay. The 
85th and the 72nd experienced fortunes similar in many ways, notably 
in the Salient on October 30, 1917, and at Cambrai. Hence these 
narratives give excellent accounts of the appalling difficulties of the 
operation at Passchendaele on the one hand, and of the skill with which 
obstacles were surmounted during the hundred days on the other. The 
authors of the 72nd’s history, however, seem unduly optimistic in 
assuring us that their unit attained its objectives at Dury on September 
2, 1918. Still another of the later-formed battalions received attention 
in From B.C. to Baisieux, being the narrative history of the 102nd Canadian 
Infantry Battalion, by L. M. Gould. This account deals chiefly with the 
102nd’s share in the stiff fighting of April to June, 1917, and in the battles 
at Amiens and Dury; it is slighter than either of the above narratives. 
The 116th Battalion in France, by the adjutant, is a short sketch in 
ninety-three pages, slightly affected by the atmosphere of war-time. 
The battalion apparently had good fortune in the struggle about St. 
Olle (near Cambrai), in which respect it seems alone. One of the best- 
known battalions, The Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 
found a competent historian among its members in Professor R. H. 
Williams. The author draws inspiration from a great pride in his unit, 
yet carefully avoids the sentimental and sets forth successes without 
boasting and reverses without apology. What could be done with the 
sources available in 1923, treated in a determination to avoid contro- 
versial points, Professor Williams has done in this finest of the early 
battalion histories. The record of The Fourth Canadian Mounted Rifles, 
by S. G. Bennett, falls short of being a complete narrative, reducing the 
accounts of battles almost to the form of operation orders and devoting, 
perhaps, undue space to the officers. The 4th C.M.R’s, who speedily 
belied their name and served as ordinary infantry, were not an un- 
fortunate battalion apart from what Mr. Bennett has well named ‘‘the 
day of obliteration’ in the Salient, June 2, 1916. Their experience, 
therefore, represents well that of the average battalion in the Canadian 
Corps. For a succeeding series of histories, credit is due to Mr. R. C. 
Fetherstonhaugh of Montreal. A civilian himself and a sufferer from 
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chronic ill-health, he has devoted much time and energy to the story of 
the Corps. Using the official diaries and supplementing them by infor- 
mation derived from members of the units, he has produced histories 
of the 13th, 14th, and 24th Battalions. He writes in clear and graphic 
style about the share of these battalions in battles, against a background 
of the general situation; but he also traces the day-to-day occurrences 
of quieter times and throws in humorous tales and anecdotes which 
provide a vivid and accurate portraiture of life at the front. In the 
story of the 24th at St. Eloi, he shows admirably the spirit which led 
the men of the Second Division to defend every shell-hole as a Ther- 
mopyle. That such excellent writing should have been done by a man 
who had no experience of battle is in itself remarkable. In these circum- 
stances it implies no disparagement of Mr. Fethe ‘rstonhaugh to point 
out that his accounts are desc riptive only, not analytical, = that they 
are at times affected by the reticence of his informants, e.g. about the 
“battle of the cellars’’ in Arras at the end of March, 1018. Of some- 
what the same character as Mr. Fetherstonhaugh’s books is the history 
of the 42nd Battalion, by C. B. Topp, a careful, balanced, and business- 
like record. Compared with the narratives from the same battalion by 
Dinesen and Bird, it shows clearly the difference of point of view between 
officer and private. It makes no reference to a Russian nicknamed 
‘“‘Waterbottle’’, a first-class fighting man whose achievements altogether 
escaped the notice of his superiors; it passes in silence over the short- 
comings of certain officers and men, and over a mutiny in Mons; and it 
illustrates how little the officers knew of the ideas current among the 
rank and file. The omissions are, perhaps, not too serious; but they 
show the value of unofficial accounts in supplementing and correcting 
those which are derived from official sources. 

The above narratives are almost entirely descriptive and uncritical, 
little influenced by the discussions in Great Britain, France, and Germany 
since 1919 about the strategy and tactics of the leading generals. Last 
year, however, three books appeared which show that their authors 
have read to some extent in the general literature of the war and have, 
in consequence, commenced the making of critical estimates. H. M. 
Urquhart’s history of the 16th Battalion is the fullest of the unit his- 
tories. The author recognizes the weakness of strategy and tactics in 
the operations on the Somme and the effect of the consequent slaughter 
on British national morale which, as he says, was lowered appreciably. 
He goes no farther, however, in his estimate of the generalship but con- 
fines himself to the business in hand. He describes battles in much 
detail; relates many anecdotes about the officers, among whom were 
two American southerners; and several times portrays the pipers playing 
in front of the jump-off line at zero. He misses a chance for dramatic 
writing, however, in his account of Colonel ‘‘Cy’’ Peck’s acts at the 
Drocourt-Quéant line on September 2, 1918. The battle narratives 
are set in a background well illustrated from the literature of the war. 
The second book of this group of three tells the story of the 15th Bat- 
talion under the title, The 48th Highlanders of Canada: it is worthy of 
note in that it has for sole author a man from the ranks. Mr. Kim 
Beattie had already published a volume of war verse which has rightly 
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received commendation. His literary talent thus developed, he has 
suffused the battle scenes of The 48th Highlanders with an air of poetry 
which gives the book a high artistic value. He has, besides, a gift for 
the vivid and accurate phrase: ‘‘the night air was stinging and tainted 
with chlorine” at the first gas attack, while the refugees from Ypres 
formed a “river of fear’. He conveys as no other author of such 
histories has done the sights and sounds of battle, the emotions and 
reflections of the man in combat. At the same time Mr. Beattie carries 
criticism farther than Urquhart; he describes the struggles at Festubert 
as “‘an aimless, confused series of battles’ and he shows that the attack 
at Mont Sorrel was hopeless from the start, enforced by higher authority 
against the protests of the company officers. He does not, how- 
ever, attempt a systematic estimate of the tactics which affected his 
battalion. The best passage of the book tells the story of ‘‘grim, wild 
courage’ at the Drocourt-Quéant line, where men of the First Division, 
with little artillery or tank support, captured one of the strongest lines 
of defence on the western front in what may well have been the most 
remarkable infantry exploit of the war. As this was essentially a soldiers’ 
battle, it finds an eminently fit narrator in Mr. Beattie. Scarcely less 
admirable are the accounts of Second Ypres and Hill 70. When the 
reader has finished the book, he feels that Mr. Beattie is the best man 
to attempt a Canadian Iliad. 

But if Mr. Beattie’s is the best written of these books, another sur- 
passes it from the standpoint of pure history—Mr. E. S. Russenholt’s 
story of the 44th Battalion. The 44th was known throughout the 
Corps as the ‘‘hard luck battalion’’ whose successive misfortunes raised 
doubts about the sole responsibility of ‘“‘luck’’ for its troubles. Mr. 
Russenholt, therefore, courageously essays the task shunned by other 
historians, of appraising the orders given the battalion by superior 
authority, and assigning credit and blame where each is due. After 
describing the terrible disaster of October 25, 1916, at Regina Trench, 
he finds the cause of it in the insufficient preparation made by the 
various higher commands. He records the fine work of his unit at Vimy; 
and adds the French epigram with its sting of truth: “At Vimy the 
British were prepared for everything but success.’’ He points out the 
clear impossibility of securing objectives in the attacks at La Coulotte 
and the Green Crassier in June of 1917 and lays the blame for failure in 
the last action squarely on the shoulders of a certain brigadier. Not 
until Valenciennes (November 1, 1918) did the 44th obtain its chance. 
Then, supported at last by adequate staff work, two hundred men of 
this battalion took eight hundred prisoners and achieved a triumph. 
Mr. Russenholt, like Mr. Bird, warns the reader that official citations 
for valour were like the rain in that they fell alike on the just and on 
the unjust. His book is almost a model of critical estimate. 

Other branches of the service than the infantry have found chroniclers 
to a much less number. Curiously enough, the medical services seem 
to have been next most fortunate in this respect. Mr Fetherstonhaugh 
has written the story of the McGill General Hospital (no. 3) in which 
he furnishes excellent accounts of the doctors’ efforts to solve the prob- 
lems of wound infection, trench feet, injuries from mustard gas, and 
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‘flu’ despite occasional interruptions by German bombs. The style is 
somewhat pedestrian as compared to the same author’s manner in dealirg 
with combatant units. Another medical unit, no. 8 Field Ambulance, 
found chroniclers in J. N. Gunn and E. E. Dutton, who show clearly the 
good work of the ambulance men, also their comparative safety and 
the facility with which they gained decorations as compared to infantry- 
men. The endurance of the wounded is well portrayed in a description 
of the stoic bearing of men with fractured femurs, the most painful of 
injuries. The artillery is not without its record. Gunfire: An historical 
narrative of the 4th Brigade, C.F.A. was compiled by the brigade associa- 
tion and edited by J. A. Macdonald. The authors hardly give adequate 
accounts of the part played by their brigade in different battles; they 
are not free from the polemics of war-time; and they write in short, 
jerky paragraphs. The book is quite uncritical and is less a history 
than a memoir; it appears to have been written too hastily. Another 
Canadian artillery brigade served during 1918-9 in a theatre far removed 
from France. Its story is told in The 16th Brigade, C.F.A., in North 
Russia by three senior officers. The authors give a detailed account in 
diary form and disclose an astonishing amount of hard fighting, especially 
on November 11, 1918, when the guns in France ceased firing; and they 
illustrate the narrative by a good series of photographs. The engineers 
have one volume, devoted to the 6th Field Company and Battalion, by 
Major K. Weatherbe. This book is not properly a regimental history, 
as the author explains in the preface, but a week-to-week narrative of 
the war looked at from the standpoint of one participating unit. The 
account, therefore, resembles a diary; it is precise and business-like, 
with entries about the weather, the shelling, the news of the week. The 
manner of writing and the details without consequence make the book 
rather wearisome to the non-engineer. The intelligence service found 
a competent recorder in Major J. E. Hahn’s The Intelligence Service 
within the Canadian Corps. The author furnishes a comprehensive 
account of the work of that organization, illustrated by maps, photo- 
graphs, and citations from captured documents. The book might have 
been more popular if he had dwelt less on routine and more on dis- 
coveries of enemy secrets. Of the work of Canadian airmen there is 
apparently only one published account, Canada’s fighting airmen, by G. 
A. Drew, which records the principal deeds of twelve young Canadians 
who won distinction in the Royal Air Force. Colonel Drew did not 
attempt a full or critical history but confined himself to narrating 
outstanding achievements in a popular and vigorous style. A non- 
combatant service is the subject of another history, that of the Canadian 
Y.M.C.A., by C. W. Bishop. This book describes excellently the 
aggressiveness of the Y.M.C.A. amid great difficulties and its many 
activities, including |the fine service rendered during the hundred days 
when on one occasion a ‘‘ Y”’ was operating in one end of a village before 
the Germans were out of the other. Some will read with mixed feelings 
the announcement that the ‘Y”’ provided free lemonade in the cele- 
brations on dominion day at Tincques in the hope (successful as it proved 
to be) of thereby circumventing the use of stronger liquors. Mr. Bishop’s 
is a well-written history, perhaps the best of those dealing with the 
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special services. A subject not strictly pertaining to the Canadian 
Corps, yet intimately related, is treated in D. Carnegie’s The history 
of the munitions supply in Canada. Col. Carnegie describes the solution 
of a number of difficulties of technique and organization, and the re- 
markable expansion of munition activities in Canada, with special notice 
of the work of Sir Sam Hughes, General Bertram, and Sir Joseph 
Flavelle. The book maintains clearness in spite of the technical nature 
of its topic. 

Of official history properly so called, there is little to relate and that 
little is concerned with the medical services. Thereby hangsa tale. In 
1916 a dispute arose about the disposition of the Canadian wounded in 
England. Sir Sam Hughes sent over Dr. Bruce to investigate the 
matter; and Bruce reported in favour of concentrating Canadian 
wounded and Canadian hospitals under Canadian control. This con- 
clusion roused a tempest in a tea-cup in London, where some worthy 
ladies saw in it a threat to the unity of the empire and an insult to the 
work of the V.A.D.’s. Sir Robert Borden and Sir George Perley cast 
over Hughes and Bruce, arranged for another report to cancel the first, 
and maintained the policy of dispersion until the beginning of 1918, 
when concentration once again received favour. Dr. Bruce defended 
himself in Politics and the Canadian Army Medical Corps by publishing 
the essential documents and a statement of his case, while Mr. H. Charles- 
worth in a preface outlined the dispute and the measures taken against 
Bruce. Several years later there appeared the first volume of the 
Canadian official history, devoted to the medical services, by Sir Andrew 
Macphail. The author did, indeed, reserve half the book for concise 
accounts of the diseases of war and the organization of the various 
medical services; but he gave his best effort to a condemnation of Sir Sam 
Hughes and the national policy which he pursued. Sir Andrew traverses 
Hughes’s conduct of the war ministry in order to show many serious 
errors and to uphold the imperial point of view, maintaining that the 
system of dispersion was more efficient and more in accord with the 
wishes of the men than that of concentration. The polemic is carried 
on with a biting wit which makes interesting reading. Sir Sam’s mis- 
takes are clearly exposed; but the conclusion does not follow that the 
particular policy as regards the C.A.M.C. was, therefore, to be con- 
demned. On this point Dr. Bruce has rather the better of the argument. 
Sir Andrew knew the first two divisions, more than half British-born; 
he did not know so well the later divisions or the warm nationalism of 
1918. Another official publication also deals with the C.A.M.C., The 
C.A.M.C. during the last hundred days of the Great War, by A. E. Snell. 
The book at times adopts the style of the official report so thoroughly 
as to squeeze the life out of the narrative. Its special feature is an 
attempt to do justice to the enemy by citing instances when the Germans 
had it in their power to fire on Red Cross stations and refrained. Such 
an exculpation of the Germans, even if late, is worthy of commendation. 
These two books complete the tale of official history in Canada. The 
documents covering the operations of the last three days of the war 
were, indeed, made public at the trial in Cobourg in April, 1928, when 
Sir Arthur Currie was plaintiff in a suit for libel against Messrs. Wilson 
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and Preston; but such production hardly entitles them to a place among 
official publications. 

Accounts by leading generals of their conduct of operations, which 
have played such important parts in the post-war controversies in 
Europe and in the United States, have not yet appeared in Canada. 
The late Major-General Sir E. Morrison did leave a sort of memoir 
which was published in the Ottawa citizen in 1928 under the title, ‘‘The 
war as Morrison saw it”. General Morrison, however, dealt principally 
in anecdotes, making references to operations only in general terms with 
emphasis on national aspects of controversies. He claims that the 
Canadians were imposed on by influential British officers in the St. Eloi 
affair and that, when Generals Alderson and Turner protested, Alderson 
was removed from command of the corps. He also drops the information 
that First Army headquarters were lukewarm toward the Lens opera- 
tion of 1917; and concludes, rather hastily, that First Army were in the 
wrong. It is unfortunate that General Morrison did not leave a detailed 
account of his conduct of the artillery operations of the Canadian Corps; 
for the battalion histories raise important questions about the support 
of the infantry by the artillery after barrages on battle days, suggesting, 
in fact, that here lay a weakness in the organization of the Canadian 
Corps. Any investigation of this point must commence with General 
Morrison’s conduct of his duty. General Seely, who commanded the 
Canadian Cavalry Brigade from 1915 to mid-1918, has published his 
memoirs under the title Adventure. He includes in it a good account 
of the work of his brigade, especially at Moreuil Wood in March, 1918; 
but as cavalry commander he had little to do with the making of im- 
portant decisions. Sir Sam Hughes has found a defender in C. F. 
Winter’s Lieutenant-General Sir Sam Hughes, which is not a biography 
but a series of reminiscences in highly favourable vein. None of the 
other leading Canadian commanders has yet recorded his memoirs. 
Sir Arthur Currie has not carried out the undertaking implied in his 
interim report. General Lipsett was killed in the last days of the war; 
General Watson has passed away without committing his recollections 
to writing. It is to be hoped that the surviving divisional commanders 
will set pen to paper for the sake of Canadian history. 

Of critical work on Canadian operations there is little to tell. Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir A. Macdonell has published studies from Canadian 
sources of the Quéant-Drocourt Battle and the crossing of the Canal 
du Nord in the Canadian defence quarterly; and Major-General A. G. L. 
MacNaughton made a study of Valenciennes in the same journal. Two 
British officers have devoted attention to Canadian battles; Sir W. H. 
Anderson published sketches of the operations of September, 1918, in 
the Journal of the United Service Institution: and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Whitmore in the British cavalry journal discussed, with unfavourable 
conclusions, the use of motor machine guns on the Cambrai road on 
September 2, 1918. None of these articles is exhaustive or takes German 
accounts into the reckoning. On other battles (the great majority) there 
is simply nothing. Studies of Canadian military operations are as meagre 
as Canadian official histories. 

We may now review the situation as regards Canadian war literature. 
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The memoirs of individuals are remarkably few considering the high 
standard of literacy and intelligence ih the Canadian Corps; and none 
of those published portrays adequately the advent of nationalism in 
the corps in 1918, one consequence of which was the post-armistice 
mutinies. The absence of records by leading generals is equally re- 
markable. Only in the histories of units and some special services has 
much work been done; and even with regard to these some criticisms 
must be made. Their authors do not take into account all the infor- 
mation available; they have either not read at all, or not read extensively, 
in the British and French literature of the war; and they have almost 
totally neglected the German accounts, even those of units stationed 
opposite their own, whose records would be most valuable to them. In 
the second place, these authors, with the exception of Mr. Russenholt, 
are not critical. They do not investigate the policies of the various 
higher authorities with a view to determining their fitness for the ends 
in view; nor do they inquire whether the battalion officers and other 
ranks made the most of any given situation. Hence they fail seriously 
in their analyses of successes and defeats. It must be said, therefore, 
that these books are not history but annals. By this statement is in- 
tended no reflection on the authors. On the contrary, the nation is 
indebted to the men who have given freely of their effort, and in many 
cases of their money .is well, in order to place on record the facts as they 
knew them concerning their own experiences or those of their units, with 
no hope of reward in reputation or purse. We merely point out that their 
work as it stands is incomplete. 

While at least much is in print regarding the units, the case is far 
otherwise with the official history, which has not yet reached the mobiliza- 
tion of the lirst Division, much less the story of active operations. In 
this respect, after fifteen years, Canada is in a class with Turkey, Russia, 
and the United States as most backward of the contending nations. For 
such a condition the historical section of the general staff at Ottawa is 
not responsible. It has not had the resources or the personnel to permit 
the undertaking of the task. Even the principal library at its command, 
that of the Department of Defence, has of late years been short of the 
funds necessary to keep pace with the current literature on the war. In 
the circumstances it goes without saying that the department has not 
been able to send a man to Berlin to study the German war archives; 
hence it is to be feared that the official history now in preparation, will 
not have taken full account of the German narratives. It is hardly to 
be doubted that governmental economy has been exercised toward the 
Department of Defence to an extent injurious to an important national 
interest. The delay imposed on the official history is not the only 
instance of such a policy. Most of the pictures of the war, painted 
by artists commissioned by Lord Beaverbrook, are stacked in a base- 
ment in Ottawa awaiting the discovery or creation of wall space. Eight 
hundred enlargements of the best photographs of the war are also re- 
posing in a building pending a similar consummation. A large quantity 
of moving-picture films from the front has rested in peace on shelves 
since the war. Such a condition of indifference to the greatest conscious 
effort of the nation’s history seems unique. Not Australia struggling 
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with finances, not Newfoundland, not even poverty-stricken Austria 
has taken such a cavalier view of its part in the great struggle. For this 
state of affairs, parliament is not only responsible. The people of 
Canada, unmilitary by tradition, removed by geography from the scene 
of conflict, have yielded to the propaganda of earnest and mistaken 
pacifists so far as to acquiesce in this neglect of their national property. 
To the non-veteran Canadian of the present day, Courcelette, Amiens, 
Valenciennes, mean much less than Queenston Heights or Lundy’s Lane, 
hardly more than Crécy or Poitiers. Hence it is not to be denied that 
the attitude of the governments has reflected that of public opinion. 

It is not, however, too late to make up lost ground. A more generous 
parliamentary attitude toward the Department of National Defence 
would permit the hastening of the official history, which, though not 
likely to be final, is necessary as a basis for subsequent work. The 
pertinent German records ought to be copied for the use of students. 
For the pictures, photographs, and films, a national memorial building 
ought to be erected at Ottawa of the best design and materials at Canada’s 
command. In the meantime, selections from the pictures and photo- 
graphs might be made available to the public in a volume similar to the 
splendid Australian photograph album issued some years ago. Some- 
thing can be done for the enrichment of the records by societies or 
individuals. The posts of the legion or the unit associations might well 
undertake the task of making copies, to be sent to the Archives at Ottawa, 
of the letters so carefully treasured in many a household and of the 
memoirs in manuscript which certainly exist (the writer knows of two). 
They might similarly record the reminiscences of individuals; while 
veterans themselves in their odd moments might place on paper what 
they remember of their experiences. It is to be hoped that the important 
national task of collecting and making available to the public the records, 
in all their forms, of Canada’s participation in the war will soon receive 
adequate attention. 

W. B. KERR 
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———- The 77th Battalion, C.E.F.: An historical sketch. Ottawa: War Publications 
Ltd. 1926. An outline in a few pages, a nominal roll, portraits of members, and 
some views of war landscapes. 


BEATTIE, Kim. The 48th Highlanders of Canada. Toronto: Southam Press. 1932. 


BenNETT, S. G. The Fourth Canadian Mounted Rifles. Toronto: Murray Printing 
Company. 1926. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, R.C. The Royal Montreal Regiment, 14th Battalion, C.E.F. 
Montreal: Gazette Printing Company. 1927. 
—————— _ The 13th Battalion, Royal Highlanders of Canada. Mont- 
real: The Battalion Association. 1925. 
——— The 24th Battalion, C.E.F., Victoria Rifles of Canada. 
Montreal: Gazette Printing Company. 1930. 





GouLp, L. M. From B.C. to Baisieux: Being the narrative history of the 1o2nd Canadian 
Infantry Battalion. Victoria: T. R. Cusack Presses. 1920. 


Hayes, JosepH. The Eighty-fifth in France and Flanders. Halifax: Royal Print and 
Litho Company. 1920. 


McEvoy, B.and Fintay, A.H. The 72nd Seaforth Highlanders of Canada. Vancouver: 
Cowan and Brookhouse. 1920. 


McGuire, M.V. The 2nd C.M.R.'s in France and Flanders: From the records of Lt.-Col. 
G. C. Johnston. Vernon, B.C. 


RUSSENHOLT, E.S. Six thousand Canadian men: Being the history of the 44th Battalion, 
Canadian Infantry, 1914-19. Winnipeg: De Montfort Press. 1932. 


ScuDAMORE, T. V. A short history of the 7th Battalion, C.E.F. ‘Vancouver: Anderson 
and Odlum. 1930. A brief summary of services and fatalities. 


Torr, C. B. The 42nd Battalion, C.E.F., Royal Highlanders of Canada in the Great War 
Montreal: Gazette Printing Company. 1931. 


Urounart, H. M. The Sixteenth: The history of the 16th Battalion (the Canadian 
Scottish) in the Great War. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1932. 
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Wiiuiams, R. H. The Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, 1914-19. Two 
volumes, one a history, the other a nominal roll. Toronto: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1923. 


(2) Medical Services 
Bruce,H.A. Politics and the Canadian Army Medical Corps. Toronto: Briggs. 1919 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, R.C. No. 3 Canadian General Hospital (McGill) 1914-19. Mont- 
real: Gazette Printing Company. 1928. 


GorRSSLINE, R. M. Canadian medical units in the Great War (Canadian defence 
quarterly, July and Oct., 1926; Jan., April, and Oct., 1927; Jan., April, and July, 
1928). 


Gunn, J. N. and Dutton, E. Historical records of no. 8 Canadian Field Ambulance, 
1915-19. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1920 


Moore, M. M. The maple leaf’s Red Cross. London: Skeffington. 1919. A sketch 
of the many activities of the Red Cross with particular regard to its organization 
of a service for donations to soldiers in the line, convalescents, prisoners in Germany, 
refugees of the hundred days, hospitals of the Allies. A straightforward account. 


(3) Artillery 
Arco, J. A. The 2nd Canadian Heavy Battery in the World War. Montreal: Montreal 
Printing Company. 1932. A pocket booklet in limp leather, containing a brief 
diary of the battery’s activities, a nominal roll, <.d maps. 


MacArtuur, D. C. History of the Fifty-fifth Battery, C.F.A. Hamilton: Robert 
Duncan and Company. 1919. The story, in a tone of pleasant reminiscence, of 
a unit which reached the front in September, 1917. 


MacponaLp, J. A. Gunfire: An historical narrative of the 4th Brigade, C.F.A. Toronto: 
Greenway Press. 1929. 


SHARMAN, C. H.L., ARNoLbI, F. F.and Hype, W.C. The North Russian Expeditionary 
Force: The 16th Brigade, C.F.A., in North Russia. Ottawa: 1927. Major Hyde 
has published an article on his experiences in this theatre of war in the McGill news 
of June, 1933. 


(4) Engineers 
HERTZBERG, H.F.H. The reorganization of the engineering troops of a Canadian division 
(Canadian defence quarterly, July, 1924). A sketch of the alterations in the 
organization of the Canadian engineers with a view to the necessities of moving 
warfare in 1918. 


WEATHERBE, K. From the Rideau to the Rhine and back: The 6th Field Company and 
Battalion, C.E., in the Great War. Toronto: Hunter-Rose. 1928. 


(5) Cavalry 


Bowler, D. B. The Royal Canadian Dragoons (Canadian defence quarterly, July, 1924): 
A sketch of the regiment’s history with some explanation of the Beaucourt affair. 


Conno.tiy, C. E. The action of the Canadian Cavalry Brigade at Moreuil Wood and 
Rifle Wood, March and April, 1918 (Canadian defence quarterly, Oct., 1925). 
—_——_————-_ Canadian cavalry operations, October, 1918 (Canadian defence 

quarterly, Oct., 1927). 
—————— Cavalry action during the German offensive, March, 1918 (Canadian 
defence quarterly, April, 1927). 





FETHERSTONHAUGH, R.C. A short history of the Royal Canadian Dragoons. Toronto: 
Southam Press. 1932. A sketch of the regiment’s history from its formation, 
through the South African and the Great Wars, in 51 pages. 


Official narrative of Canadian Cavalry; Brigade operations, 8th to 10th October, 1918 
(Canadian defence quarterly, Jan., 1924). 
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“Troop LEADER”. Eight-eight-eighteen (Canadian defence quarterly, Jan., 1927). 
A memoir of certain cavalry operations, especially at Beaucourt on August 8, 1918. 

——_————————_ Ten-eight-eighteen |(Canadian defence quarterly, April, 1927). 
A similar memoir on the operations of August 10, which makes clear the futility 
of cavalry. 


(6) Special Services 
ame, C. W. and Davis, J. B. The Canadian Forestry Corps. London: H.M.S.O. 
919. A sketch in 51 pages, written in “popular” style and containing information 
Poe to be secured elsewhere. It traces the development of the corps from a single 
battalion in 1916 to a force of 17,000 with prisoners, Finns, Portuguese attached, 
in 1918. 


Bisnop, C. W. The Canadian Y.M.C.A. in the Great War. Toronto: Warwick Bros. 
and Rutter. 1924. 


[CANADIAN Y.M.C.A.] The camera with the Canadian Forestry Corps in Britain. Lon- 
don: The association. 1918. Some good photographs, a short narrative, and a 
chapter on the Y.M.C.A.’s work with the Forestry Corps. 


CARNEGIE, D. The history of munitions supply in Canada. London: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1925. 


Drew, G. A. Canada’s fighting airmen. Toronto: MacLean Publishing Company. 
1930. 


Haun, J. E. The Intelligence Service within the Canadian Corps. Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada. . 


Lonc, C. E. Ammunition supply during the Great War with special reference to the 1st 
Canadian Division (Canadian defence quarterly, Jan., 1928). An article on the 
work of the divisional ammunition column. 


STEEL, W. A. Wireless telegraphy in the Canadian Corps in France (Canadian defence 
quarterly, July and Oct., 1929; April, July, and Oct., 1930; April, July, Oct., 1931). 


TamBLyN, D. S. The horse in war. Kingston: Jackson Press. 1932. A pamphlet 
which describes in short compass the réle of the equine on service, the work of the 
veterinary services, and the achievements of famous Canadian military horses. 


WALKER, W. K. The great German offensive, March, 1918, with some account of the work 
of the Canadian Motor Machine Gun Brigade (Canadian defence quarterly, July, 
1926). 


VII. OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS SINCE 1920 
Canadian battlefields memorials. Ottawa: King’s printer. 1929. Contains fine 
illustrations of battlefields memorials with some descriptive matter. 


Ducuip, A. F. Inscription on the panels of the memorial chamber, Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa. 


MacpualL, Sir ANDREW. The official history of the Canadian forces in the Great War, 
1914-19. Vol. 1: The medical services. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 19285. 


SNELL, A. E. The C.A.M.C. with the Canadian Corps during the last hundred days of the 
Great War. Ottawa: F. A. Acland. 1924. 


VIII. MEMOIRS BY OR ABOUT GENERAL OFFICERS 
Morrison, Sir E. The war as Morrison saw it (Ottawa citizen, March 31 to May 15, 
1928) 


SEELY, J. E. B. Adventure. London: Heinemann. 1932. 


Winter, C. F. Lieutenant-General Sir Sam Hughes. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1931. 
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IX. STUDIES OF CANADIAN ORGANIZATION AND OPERATIONS 


ANDERSON, Sir W. H. The breaking of the Quéant-Drocourt line by the Canadian Corps, 

First Army, 2nd to 4th September, 1918 (Canadian defence quarterly, Jan., 1926). 
— The crossing of the Canal du Nord by the First Army, 27th Sept- 
ember, 1918 (Canadian defence quarterly, Oct., 1924, reprinted from the Journal 
of the United Service Institution, April, 1924). 

- —— The operations round Valenciennes by the First Army, October to 
November, 1918 (Canadian defence quarterly, April, 1925, reprinted from the Journal 
of the U.S.I., July, 1924). 








Epmonps, J. E. Official history of the Great War: Military operations, France and 
Belgium. Vols. III and V. London: Macmillan Company. 1927 and 1932. 
Contain wholly excellent accounts of the battles of 1915 and the first half of 1916, 
in which Canadian operations are described (necessarily briefly) in their setting 
as part of the general British effort. The point of view is that of the commanders, 
from brigadier-generals up. The tone is affected by stress on French errors, 
doubtless as a result of insinuations in French histories. The author makes some 
frank and not unjustified criticisms of the Canadian high command. He points out 
that the attempt to hold the craters at St. Eloi was futile in view of enemy com- 
mand of the ground; that the counter-attack of June 3, 1916, at Mount Sorrel was 


not well organized. These estimates of tactics by a competent authority are most 
valuable. 


MacponeL., Sir A. The old red patch at the breaking of the Drocourt-Quéant line, the 
crossing of the Canal du Nord and the advance on Cambrai (Canadian defence quarterly, 
July, 1927; Oct., 1928; Oct., 1931). Studies of the work of the First Division by 
its commander. 


MacNavucuton, A. G. L. The capture of Valenciennes (Canadian defence quarterly, 
April, 1933). 


MontcoMery, Sir A. The story of the Fourth Army in the battles of the hundred days. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1920. This book contains a good deal of 
information about the Battle of Amiens, in which the Canadian Corps played such 
an important part. It describes well the ‘‘mounting’”’ of the battle, but is in- 
sufficiently critical with regard to actual operations. 


Piers, Sir CHARLES. A corps in the making: The Canadian Expeditionary Force (Army 
quarterly, Oct., 1921). An outline, not well written, of the organization of the 
Canadian Corps. 


Wuitmore, F. H. D.C. Drocourt-Quéant line, September 2nd, 1918. (Cavalry journal 
(British), April, 1925). A study with unfavourable conclusions of the use of motor 
machine guns on the Cambrai road on that date. 


X. MISCELLANEOUS 


BEATTIE, Kim. And you. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1929. 
A volume of verse portraying the experiences of the Canadian infantryman. The 
most striking selection ‘‘Attack’’ would have been truly accurate and truly national 
with a refrain inserted at intervals, ‘‘But I mustn’t let down the Corps!” 


Birp, W. R. Thirteen years after. Toronto: MacLean Publishing Company. 1931. 
The best description in English of the battlefields as they appear to an observer 
of the post-war period. 


Morris, P.H. The Canadian patriotic fund: A record of its activities from 1914 to 1919. 
Ottawa: 1919. A good description of the assistance furnished from this fund to 
soldiers’ dependents and of the work of the local societies. A typical case concerns 
the help given to a soldier’s wife in Alberta who incurred serious injuries while 
attempting to continue the farm work in her husband’s absence. The book closes 
with a financial statement. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Jeanne Mance,* or ‘‘The Angel of the Colony’. By J. K. Foran. 
Montreal: Herald Press. 1931. Pp. 192. ($3.00; de luxe ed., 
$25.00; semi de luxe ed., $10.00) 

Dr. ForAn has gathered the scattered facts relating to Jeanne Mance, 

and pieced them into an easy narrative for English readers, and in this 

he has done well. His heroine, however, is a greater figure than she 
appears in the pages of his book. 

Two hundred and ninety-two years ago, a maiden of Langres in the 
Province of Champagne dedicated her life to the service of God in New 
France. Her name was Jeanne Mance. Montreal was to be the scene 
of her labours, although no settlement had been made there, nor did 
the king propose to extend his royal domain in that direction. How- 
ever, a band of religious enthusiasts in Paris left him no choice. United 
under the title of the Society of Notre Dame de Montreal, they deter- 
mined to cross the ocean, plunge into the Canadian wilderness, and at 
their own charge begin the care and conversion of the savage. The 
leader of this emprize of high endeavour was the soldier governor, Paul 
de Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve. At this moment the modest 
maid of Haute-Marne was unaware of the project of the Paris Company 
but she had made the acquaintance of a wealthy lady devoted to good 
works, who proposed to assist the Canadian missions by building a 
hospital in Montreal. The care of this building was offered to Mlle. 
Mance. However, the plans of this benefactress, Madame de Buillon, 
seem to have been somewhat vague, because she had already shipped 
the equipment for a hospital to the Jesuits in Quebec. 


It was while preparing for the voyage at La Rochelle, that Mlle. 
Mance met the Sieur de Maisonneuve, became interested in his scheme, 
and joined the company in the capacity of nurse and housekeeper. Her 
ship was the first to reach Quebec, and here on the threshold of glorious 
adventure, she received a rude shock. Montmagny, the governor who 
bade her welcome, was astonished to hear of the plans of Maisonneuve 
and politely told the young lady that no settlement would be permitted 
on the Island of Montreal, which was a dangerous place in the heart of 
the Iroquois country. Thus spake the governor, and the word of the 
governor was law. These were dark hours for Jeanne Mance, but her 
faith faltered not. She knew that she would go to Montreal. Never- 
theless she eagerly scanned the St. Lawrence in search of a sail from La 
Rochelle, and when at length the ship of Maisonneuve came into port 
her heart rejoiced. The governor received the visitors cordially and 
conducted them to the Chateau St. Louis, which had been enlarged and 
strengthened. But he lost no time in making known to Maisonneuve 
that his plans must be altered. Numerically the colony was weak; 
settlers were sorely needed to strengthen the garrison. The separation 
of the colonists would invite attack. Montreal was not suitable for 
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settlement: it was in the path of the Iroquois. However, if Maisonneuve 
was bent on forming a settlement, the Island of Orleans on the opposite 
side of the river would be granted to him. Montreal was out of the 
question. The Sieur de Maisonneuve listened with patience to these 
and sundry other reasons against his proposals. At the conclusion he 
thanked the governor for his kindly interest and for the offer of the 
Island of Orleans, but he was bound in honour to go to Montreal, and 
to Montreal he would go even if each tree on the island was changed 
into an Iroquois. 

With such a man arguments were useless, and the governor yielded, 
much to the relief of Mlle. Mance. As the season was now advanced, 
it was decided merely to look over the site and to begin the settlement 
in the spring of the following year. Maisonneuve and his companions 
spent the winter in the house of M. Puizeau (later “Spencer Wood’’), 
while Mlle. Mance dwelt with Madame de la Peltrie, the benefactress 
of the Ursulines. The two women became fast friends and worked 
throughout the winter in providing for the needs of the new colony. 
When the spring came Mde. de la Peltrie decided to join the Montreal 
mission, taking with her all her household furniture and many objects 
that she had donated to the Ursuline convent. 

On May 8, 1642, Maisonneuve embarked at St. Michel (later 
Wolfe’s Cove). The company included Mde. de la Peltrie, M. de 
Puizeau, Father Vimont, and Mlle. Mance. Nine days later the little 
band of pioneers stepped ashore at the Place Royale which Champlain 
had cleared for a settlement in 1611. Here mass was said under the 
canopy of heaven, and then every hand worked with goodwill to sur- 
round the camp with a palisade. Thus was Mlle. Mance introduced 
to the scene of her labour. Nothing could have been more peaceful. 
If the Iroquois inhabited the country, they successfully concealed them- 
selves. The time was not far distant, however, when the wily savage 
would strike fear into the heart of the colony, and men would tremble 
to cross the threshold of their habitations. To delicately nurtured 
women the scenes of carnage to which they were exposed must have 
been trying, but few women were better equipped for the task than 
Jeanne Mance. 

In 1635, when the Bassigny district was invaded by the Lorrains, 
the home of Jeanne Mance suffered. During the next year Gallas 
devastated that part of France with his Croation hordes, put the in- 
habitants to the sword, burned their dwellings and left their victims 
old and young to rot in the fields beneath a southern sun. During the 
following year a pestilence fell over the land, and in one parish over five 
hundred deaths were recorded. Through all this trying period Jeanne 
Mance was a devoted nurse. 

Long before the hospital was built in Montreal there was need for 
her services. It was not only as a nurse that she excelled but as an ad- 
ministrator, and one might say that almost in direct opposition to the 
bishop of Quebec she succeeded in establishing the Hétel Dieu under 
the Hospitalliers of La Fléche. The bishop and the Jesuits pressed her 
to leave the hospital and unite it with the Hospitalliéres Augustines of 
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Dieppe in Quebec, or return to France. She was not to be turned from 
her purpose. By prudent investments she raised a fund for the endow- 
ment of the hospital; and the principal revenues of the institution to-day 
are derived from the lands that she purchased and made over to the 
company. At a time when Montreal was sorely in need of population, 
she assisted a large number of families to come to Canada by advancing 
them sums of money to be repaid to her within a period of ten years. 
She made friends wherever she went. The Indian children came to her 
with their petty troubles, and by all she was regarded as the angel of 
the colony. 

There was nothing spectacular in her career. The circulation of 
the Relaiions of the Jesuits in France had aroused a spirit of religious 
enthusiasm which spread throughout the provinces and Jeanne Mance 
came under its influence. She, like many others, had yearned to con- 
secrate her life to the service of God, and she embraced the offer made 
to her to take charge of a hospital in New France, as a direct answer 
to her prayers. From that day until the hour of her death each act of 
her life was in the interest of the hospital. Jeanne Mance was imbued 
with the spirit of Ville Marie; the spirit that gave to Canada women 
like Mére Marie de |’Incarnation and Marguerite Bourgeoys; men like 
Jogues, Brébeuf, Maisonneuve, Dollard. To understand aright the 
lives of these zealous souls, one must catch somewhat of their spirit. 

Dr. Foran, in his study has devoted three pages to Nogent-le-Roi 
and considers it of tremendous importance that Jeanne Mance was born 
there. In fact, may of the subsequent happenings are traced to the 
influence of that place. Unfortunately the parish registers, which the 
author had not heard of at the time he wrote his chapter, prove that 
Jeanne Mance was born at Langres in the Parish of St. Peter and St. 
Paul on November 12, 1606, and this fact is supported by two docu- 
ments in which Jeanne Mance acknowledges Langres as the place of 
her origin. There is some confusion as to date on pages 47-8, and Ste. 
Foye is used for Notre Dame de Ste. Foy, the parish where Mde. de la 
Peltrie resided. The description given of Quebec in 1642 is hardly 
suitable; it would be true of a much later period. There are many small 
points that one might question but they do not rob the story of its 
interest. The book contains many excellent illustrations, some of which 
are quite rare. 

The pen picture that the author has drawn in the chapter dealing 
with the sufferings of the infant colony of Ville Marie is clothed in 
language which robs it of its horrors. The letters of the governor and 
contemporary reports give a much more graphic account of actual 
happenings. Whether the author has some special criticism of Jeanne 
Mance in mind we know not, but the concluding passage of this chapter 
seems uncalled for: 

‘“**When we hear, in our day, the 
Lazy philosophers, self-seeking men, 
Fireside philanthropists, great with the pen’, 
criticizing the work of such an institution as the Hétel Dieu and such 
an order as that founded by these pioneers and Jeanne Mance, we feel 
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a contempt for their meanness that is only equal to our sympathy for 
their ignorance of Canadian history.” 

Two hundred and fifty years after the opening of the first Hétel 
Dieu in Montreal, Hébert’s memorial of the foundress was unveiled in 
the court yard of the hospital. Vast crowds thronged the street and an 
accident occurred near the gates. The surgeons of the hospital answered 
the call, and as the veil fell from the statue revealing the features of 
Jeanne Mance, the mutilated victim passed beneath, followed by a 
nurse. Scenes like these were common to Jeanne Mance; they have been 
common to the sisters of the Hétel Dieu ever since. 

Jeanne Mance needs no eulogy. Her name will live forever in 
Canadian story as the tender-hearted courageous woman who, for over 
a quarter of a century amidst perils of the Iroquois, pestilence, and 
famine, devoted her life without a murmur to the alleviation of sickness 
and distress. 


A. G. DouGuty 


Ballads and Sea Songs of Newfoundland. Collected and edited by 
ELISABETH B. GREENLEAF. Music recorded in the field by GRACE 
Y. MANSFIELD and the editor. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. London: Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. xliv, 
395. ($5.00) 
ANCIENT and medieval historians were, perhaps, inclined to place too 
high an estimate on the historical value of folk-lore; but the folk-lorist 
would maintain that the modern historian, say of the nineteenth century, 
went too far in his rejection of tradition. Even now, when the ethnolo- 
gist and his ilk are ready to search folk-lore for historical as well as 
psychological hints, the historian still seems to consider the degree of 
unreliability too great in orally transmitted, as compared with docu- 
mentary, material. He has learned how to sift documentary evidence, 
but shies away from tradition. 

Just how the historian could use such matter as is contained in this 
collection of folk-songs, beyond enlivening his pages with selections 
from them, I do not pretend to say. Nor, of course, is it primarily in- 
tended for historians. It is its own justification, and it is published for 
two groups—the salt of the earth, that loves to learn and sing folk- 
songs, and those respectable but less salty people who find delight in 
the academic pursuit of comparative folk-song motifs. For the first of 
these, there is a fine collection of 185 songs, with tunes given for the 
majority; for the second, there is a rich fund of ballad and broadside 
variations, together with some excellent specimens of local songs, and 
a full reference equipment. The volume forms a valuable addition to 
the splendid Maritime collections, now possibly the finest body of 
regional folk-song in English-speaking America. 

But surely, too, a book which contains songs of the American Revolu- 
tion, of Napoleon, of the Crimean War, accounts of famous wrecks, of 
the slave-trade, of whaling and sealing, detailed descriptions of actual 
voyages, in addition to the common heritage of folk-songs of the race, 
will prove of interest and value to the historian proper. 


J. D. Rosins 
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An Englishman in America, 1785: Being the Diary of Joseph Hadfield. 
Edited and annotated by DouG as S. Ropertson. Toronto: The 
Hunter-Rose Company, Limited. 1933. Pp. ix, 232. 

Tuis is the diary of a young Englishman, the representative of a wealthy 

Manchester firm, who travelled to America in the autumn of 1784 to 

collect colonial debts incurred prior to the Revolution, and who in the 

summer of 1785 made an extended tour through the old Province of 

Quebec. The man himself, as well as the period of his journey, makes 

this an extremely valuable personal record, for young Hadfield, who was 

obviously well-connected, met everybody of importance in Quebec, as 
well as many of the leading political and social figures of the United 

States. His commercial connection gave him peculiar advantages; he 

was neither a mere traveller nor an official visitor; and one gets intimate 

glimpses of the society of the first great generation of British-Canadian 
merchants, the Lymburners, Forsyths, McGills, and Frobishers. North 

America seemed to fascinate rather than affront Hadfield. He was, it 

is true, distressed by the ‘levelling’ tendency in America; but, as he 

says himself, he “‘was educated in some Whig principles’ and he argued 
stoutly for a Canadian assembly. He was intensely curious, and—what 
is so valuable for us—curious about the factual, the particular, and the 
concrete; it is significant, for example, that he spares us the usual 
laboured, outsider’s view of the machinery of government. A young 
man (he passed his twenty-sixth birthday in Canada), impressionable, 
endowed with a sufficient amount of eighteenth-century sensibility, 
with a keen eye for a striking picture as well as a sober, mercantile 


appreciation of the value of facts, he was, in a good many ways, the 
ideal diarist. 


He arrived, moreover, at a uniquely interesting time; and he sur- 
veyed a scene in Canada which was as transitory as it was exciting. 
The Loyalists were already creating the society which was to become 
Upper Canada; and Hadfield, inquisitive and sociable, chatted sym- 
pathetically with the settlers in their new dwellings and marvelled at 
their endurance as he met them toiling up from the south. The western 
posts were still in British hands; and since all beyond Cataraqui was a 
wilderness, the Hadfield party skirted the still hospitable south shore 
on their way to Niagara. At Quebec and Montreal, there was evidently 
much talk of an assembly, and Hadfield acquired with significant 
readiness, the mercantile enthusiasm for the scheme. It was his fortune 
to see a simple little community in the early stages of its first great 
social and political revolution; and the atmosphere of change, restless- 
ness, and endeavour is depicted in his pages in vivid and unexpected 
ways. 

He was an indefatigable traveller, and luckily over half the diary is 
devoted to his experiences in the old Province of Quebec. He came up 
to Montreal by the Lake Champlain route, travelled westward as far 
as Niagara, and back again to Quebec. The long journey upstream and 
across Lake Ontario is described in detail; and there emerges a clear 
picture of the commercial technique and the transportation system of 
Canada in the days when the fur-trade dominated the economy of the 
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north. He was suitably impressed by Niagara; but he more than atones 
for this awed and somewhat lengthy digression on the sublimities of 
nature, which was an accepted and, indeed, required part of American 
reminiscences published during the period, by his precise and detailed 
comments on the labour and amusements of the time. He describes 
canoes and their cargoes; notes current prices; collects information con- 
cerning population, domestic architecture, harbours; and, above all, 
gives uniquely interesting pictures of the little world of polite society at 
Quebec and Montreal. 

The diary has been edited and annotated by Mr. Douglas S. Robert- 
son, and one can only be grateful for work so ably performed. Mr. 
Robertson’s notes, though satisfactorily complete, are never obtrusive. 
He deals skilfully with the difficult biographical and topographical 
points involved in the diary and contrives to suggest the general his- 
torical background of the period. Obviously, he has ranged far and 
worked painstakingly to collect his information, which is drawn, not only 
from rare published sources, but from manuscript materials as well. 
He provides, also, a short explanatory introduction. His work has 
notably enhanced the diary’s interest and value. 


D. G. CREIGHTON 


Deux traitres d'Acadie et leur victime: Les Latour pére et fils et Charles 
d'Aulnay. Par EmiLe LauvriERE. (Reprinted from Canada- 
francais, Quebec.) Paris: Librairie Plon. 1932. Pp. 117. 

Charles de Saint-Etienne de la Tour au tribunal de l'histoire. Premiére 
partie par A. CouriLLArRD-DespREs; deuxi¢éme partie par M..L. 
RiBouLetT. St.-Hyacinthe: Le Courrier. [1932.] Pp. 96. (75 
cents) 

The True Story of the Acadians. By DupLEy J. LEBLANc. [Lafayette, La.: 
Tribune Publishing Company.] 1932. Pp. 96, [xiv]. ($1.25) 
THE controversy between M. Lauvriére and the Abbé Couillard-Després 
over the virtues and vices of La Tour and d’Aulnay in seventeenth- 
century Acadie has been going on for over ten years and as neither has 
made any appreciable impression on the other it is to be hoped that the 
volumes listed above can be accepted as their agreement to differ. M. 
Lauvri¢re, who is primarily a literary critic, began by being excited over 
Longfellow’s Evangeline and ransacked the sources to provide a two- 
volume history of the Acadians written in an even more emotional tone 
than the poem. The Abbé Després, whose Acadian blood had already 
led him to write a refutation of Moreau’s history of Acadie, promptly 
exposed a number of Lauvriére’s errors and took up the cudgels on 
behalf of an abused Charles de la Tour and against Lauvriére’s hero, 
Charles d’Aulnay. The embers of an old historical quarrel were thus 
fanned to life and two camps were formed among the essayists, the text- 
book writers, the savants, and even the educational institutions and 
periodicals of Canada, the United States, and France. It is inappro- 
priate to enter here upon details affecting what is an obscure bit of 
history, one of relative unimportance when seventeenth-century con- 
ditions in Acadie are remembered, and one open to abundant exercise of 
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taste in interpretation of contradictory sources. If one overlooks 
vituperation and questionable manipulation of source materials to fit 
theses, these two historians will be found to have disinterred a great 
deal of interesting, if sometimes antiquarian, historical information. 
The Abbé Després has filled about as many pages as M. Lauvriére, but 
in less conspicuous places, which is a pity, for he seems clearly to be the 
better scholar of the two. The volumes under review add little except 
lengthening lists of ‘‘books by the same author’ as credentials in the 
controversy. If the reviewer seems biassed after asking for a drawn 
battle, it may be because he has been mis-translated, mis-quoted, and 
credited with sentiments which he clearly cited as those of the Board 
of Trade, by M. Lauvriére, whereas the Abbé Després has merely trans- 
formed him from a would-be dispassionate commentator into a warm 
supporter, by publishing a distinctly eclectic quotation of phrases from 
his comments on the abbé’s earlier work. 

Mr. LeBlanc is a descendant of Acadians (and Louisianians), whose 
warm feeling for his people led him to make a popular, illustrated account 
of the Acadian tragedy leading up to brief descriptions of the Acadians 
in Nova Scotia and Louisiana to-day and their reacquaintance through 
the reciprocal pilgrimages of one group to the other in 1930 and 1931. 
It is clear that he thinks them better off in Louisiana. Lauvriére’s La 
tragédie d'un peuple is his principal authority. He believes that ‘Great 
Britain authorized and was responsible for the Acadian deportation, 
Lawrence being used as a tool” and is unacquainted with the work on 
that subject of an Acadian scholar, the late Placide Gaudet. 

J. BARTLET BREBNER 


Benedict Arnold, Son of the Havens. By Matcotm Decker. Tarry- 
town, N.Y.: William Abbatt. 1932. Pp. ix, 534. ($7.50) 
THE publisher, himself no mean scholar, advertises this book as a 
definitive life of Benedict Arnold, and, promising to destroy the plates 
and to print no more after five hundred copies have been struck off, 
announces that it should be an interesting item for collectors. The author 
is a young newspaper man. According to his own statement, he began 
his research in 1925 and completed his first draft in 1929. Therefore, he 
says, his work antedates Sellers’s study, which appeared in 1930, Sher- 
win’s in 1931, and Sullivan’s (reviewed in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW, June, 1933, 209) in 1932, all three of which he cites in his 
bibliography. But he has added little to what had already appeared. 
Mr. Adams of the William Clements Library has provided him with a 
few new facts from the papers of the British headquarters, the publisher 
has compiled André’s itinerary, and members of the Arnold family have 
at last found where Benedict and his beautiful wife were buried. A 
few of the illustrations are new. There is little documentation, despite 
twenty-five pages at the end of the book devoted to ‘Footnote refer- 
ences’. These are mostly explanatory. Like other modern American 
writers, Mr. Decker betrays a real sympathy for poor André and de- 
nounces the outworn fashion of trying to find nothing but evil in Arnold 
between cradle and grave. Having entered this caveat, he comes to the 
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common and inescapable conclusion. The brilliant renegade had only 
one loyalty and that was to himself. He was inspired by great 
pride, greed, and ambition, and at times by not a little alcohol. As 
Sullivan has aptly put it, Benedict Arnold was an eighteenth-century 
racketeer. 

The most distinguishing feature of the book is the style. It is a 
wierd compound of Carlyle’s French Revolution, modern journalese and 
slang, and a classical dictionary. Men never speak or talk; they “‘clack’’ 
or ‘‘bark’’ or express themselves in some other outlandish way. One 
poor fellow actually “‘croaks’’ and ‘‘roars’’ at the same time. The 
times are forever ‘“‘downrushing’’ and such like. The press is ‘‘pica- 
voice” and there are innumerable ‘‘guinea-hen choruses’. People 
grow ‘“‘fremescent’’. They “‘sass’’ and they ‘“‘vamoose’’. Arnold is 
repeatedly “‘our stormful one’’ and Ethan Allen’s crew moving over 
Lake Champlain are ‘‘helots trireming’’. Indians are “ Prinkins’’ and 
a horse is a “hippogriff’’. Most irritating of all is the way almost every 
page is weighted down with classical references. Many of these are 
recondite and some of them are mistaken. The author mixes Loki 
with one of the many Arachne webs, and he writes Scylla instead of 
Sulla. He confuses his figures, for example, making sprouts germinate. 
His tense wobbles between past, present, and future. The swollen style 
and also the strong imagination of the author explain why his book is 
bulky. 

As contributions to Canadian history, this work offers nothing 
- except mistakes. The hoary error of antedating Carleton’s knighthood 
reappears. Burgoyne is made to race up the Richelieu, when the main 
point of his march, not explained in the text, was to proceed slowly and 
to avoid pressing the Americans. Briand is called an archbishop and 
Cramahé a Swiss. Mesplet’s name is incorrectly spelled, and he was 
not ‘‘ultimately banished”. Smallpox is confused with ‘‘the pox’, a 
tragically different disease. Arnold’s plundering of Montreal seems to 
be overdone, like much else. 


A. L. Burt 


Twenty-first Report of the Department of Public Records and Archives of 
Ontario, 1932. By ALEXANDER FRASER. (Printed by order of the 
Legislative Assembly of Ontario. Sessional paper no. 30, 1933.) 
Toronto: Herbert H. Ball. 1933. Pp. ix, 225. 

THe Department of Archives of Ontario has turned aside from its 

publication of land books to give us this interesting volume of ‘‘Minutes 


of the Court of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the Home 
District, 13th March 1800 to 28th December, 1811’’. 


Receiving a constitution modelled on that of England, the Province 
of Upper Canada had, from the beginning, its General Sessions ot the 
Peace—the “Quarter Sessions’’—with the same jurisdiction as those 
in England. While in Tudor and Stuart times, capital felonies were dealt 
with by these courts, and thousands were condemned to death by them, 
they had, before the introduction of the British system into Canada, 
been limited in their action to inferior offences, leaving serious felonies to 
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the Superior Court—this in spite of the fact that the commission continued 
to give them in form the original jurisdiction. 

Practically all the offences tried in the court, whose record is copied 
here, were simple assaults, punished by a trivial fine; one of larceny was 
not proceeded with; a charge of ‘‘having falsely charged and accused 
J. B. of stealing’, changed by someone who knew some law into one of 
conspiracy, failed; and one of stealing a heifer was not proceeded with. 

Some proceedings there were which would startle modern sessions; 
married women appeared to consent to the bar of their dower—(one of 
the purchasers, by the way, was Robert Isaac Dey Gray, the first 
solicitor-general of the province, who later perished in the tragedy of 
the Speedy, as did Angus Macdonell, one of the first barristers, who 
also appears in the proceedings). A woman complains that her mother 
withheld her child from her, but the grandmother was allowed to keep 
it; Quakers refused to take the grand-jurors’ oath and were ‘dismissed 
with a reprimand”’; they refused to train in the militia and were fined— 
when they did not pay, their property was sold to pay the fine. The 
justices assigned certain of their number to sit in the Courts of Request— 
the original of the later Division Courts; and granted certificates to 
celebrate marriage to those proving their qualifications. A person 
claiming to be the minister of a Calvinist church could not qualify on an 
ordination as a Baptist. 

Orders were made for payment of salary to members of the Assembly, 
amongst them, Joseph Willcocks, who was killed at Fort Erie, a traitor 
in an American colonel’s uniform; Abraham Markle, another but more 
fortunate traitor, also appears in the proceedings; Joseph Willcocks 
receives pay also as sheriff for a time. 

Expenditure of money for the insane poor was not uncommon; the 
court clearly exceeded its jurisdiction in appointing a committee to 
take and sell the chattels of a man dying of cancer, whose wife was 
negligent and his children naked. I have not found any precedent for 
such an act. It was, however, quite justified in committing to prison 
one Klinger for “behaving contumeously towards the Court”. 

Names well known in the early history of the province, public and 
private, appear: the estimable Jesse Ketchum along with Alexander 
Wood, who left Alexander and Wood Streets to Toronto, but also had 
to do with the disreputable episode resulting in his action against Mr. 
Justice Powell; William Allen, the generous, and Réné Augustin, Count 
de Chalus, whose aristocratic birth did not prevent him from being 
convicted of assaulting “‘ Bet, a negro woman”’, his friend, Jean Baptiste 
d’Alégré being found guilty of the same offence. A negro woman, Kitty, 
was convicted of assault, and when she refused to return to her master, 
William Jarvis, she had her whipping and imprisonment. David 
McGregor Rogers appears as the first “‘register’’ of Northumberland 
County—the ‘registrar’ had not yet made his appearance. 

Not those alone who take an interest in the story of Canadian courts, 
but all who wish to understand Canada’s past and her development will 
be benefited by this book. The thanks of all such are due to the archivist 
who was wise enough to recognize the fitness of this publication. 

WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 
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The Life of Robert Baldwin: A Study in the Struggle for Responsible 
Government. By GrorRGE E. Witson. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 
1933. Pp. vii, 312. ($2.50) 

IT is strange that there has hitherto been no biography of Robert Bald- 

win. With the exception of Edward Blake, he is the only major figure 

in Canadian political history of whom no separate memoir has yet 
appeared. The explanation lies, perhaps, partly in the fact that he was 
the last person in the world who was likely to make provision for the 
writing of his life, and partly in the fact that his life had nothing about 
it of that spectacular quality which attracts the average biographer. 

Yet it must be clear to anyone who has even an elementary knowledge of 

Canadian history that his life was worth writing. He, rather than Lord 

Durham or Lord Elgin, was the true author of responsible government 

in Canada; he was a shining example of the statesmanship which does 

not seek office, but is sought by it; and in his unyielding integrity and 
devotion to principle he stood, and still stands, in a class by himself. 
It is fortunate that in Professor Wilson he has at last found a bio- 
grapher whose methods are such as, one is fain to believe, would have 
met with his own approval. Professor Wilson’s study was originally 
undertaken as “the thesis necessary for all candidates who desire 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Harvard University”. But it is 
much more than a doctoral dissertation. It is the product of exhaustive 

researches, prosecuted over a period of many years; and it is also a 

work of insight and imagination. In it, Robert Baldwin stands forth 

on the printed page, as Oliver Cromwell stands forth on the canvas of 

Sir Peter Lely, warts and all. Professor Wilson, it is true, has scorned 

the arts, or artifices, by means of which a Maurois or a Ludwig makes 

his subject appeal to the average reader. His book will be, perhaps, 
caviare to the general public. It presumes on the part of the reader 
some knowledge of the history of Canada; and its style is too reticent, 
too terse, too Cesarean for those who like flamboyancy and flubdubbery. 

Yet by a thousand simple unforced strokes, the author has built up a 

picture of Robert Baldwin more vivid and life-like than the caricature 

which a biographer of the new school might have executed, and in a 

style more appropriate to his subject. 

The quotation of a few sentences will, perhaps, illustrate the quality 
of the book: 


Robert Baldwin's gifts were not such as lead to great personal popularity. He 
had neither the magnetism of John A. Macdonald, nor the robust self-assertive- 
ness of George Brown. Reformers respected their leader, but found him cold 
and reserved. ... 

His personal appearance was not striking. Although tall, a slight stoop and 
a tendency to portliness gave him the appearance of a shorter man. His com- 
plexion was pale, his expression stolid, while his eyes lacked brilliance. .. . 

He had no great flow of language, although when the question at issue was 
one that deeply moved his feelings, he could be very powerful. . . . 

His reserved manner was but the defence of a most sensitive temperament... . 
His devotion to the memory of his wife was almost morbid... . 

Baldwin believed in carrying into politics the same high principles as governed 
his private life. . . . Office had no attractions if principle had to be sacrificed. He 
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reversed the usual réle. He accepted office with reluctance, he resigned it with 
decision. ... 

He was always more concerned about the cause of the Reform party than 
about the Reform party itself. 


As one closes the book, Professor Wilson’s last sentence lingers in one’s 
mind: “‘Even if his political achievements be forgotten, Baldwin’s 
character, his devotion to duty, his high code of honour, his sense of 
justice, remain an abiding inspiration to his countrymen.” 

There is in the book not very much that is new. Professor 
Wilson shows that Baldwin probably inherited or imbibed his ideas 
about responsible government from his father, Dr. William Warren 
Baldwin; and with regard to a number of episodes in Baldwin's career, 
Professor Wilson’s researches have enabled him to bring forward new 
facts, and occasionally to throw on facts a new light. But the outstand- 
ing feature of the book is its soundness. The author’s treatment of 
Baldwin’s career is such as must wring from anyone who has been over 
the ground he covers, in no matter how superficial a fashion, the tribute 
of sincere admiration. Behind everything he writes there is a weight 
of knowledge such as only a student of the period can appreciate. For 
my part, I must confess that I cannot find in his pages anything with 
which I can disagree; but if I did, I should doubt my own judgment. 

I have encountered in the book only one misprint, ‘‘Wentenhall”’ 
for Wetenhall (p. 274); but 1 must express my regret that such an ad- 
mirable and important book should have been issued in a format so 
unworthy of it. Both paper and binding are of inferior quality. 

W.S. WALLACE 


The Haws Family and their Seafaring Kin: A Fa‘nily Record. Compiled 
by Captain G. W. Haws. (Printed for private circulation.) Dun- 
fermline: J. B. Mackie and Company, St. Margaret Street. 1932. 
Pp. 252, xvi. 

THE history of shipping in eastern Canada during the age of wooden, 

sail-driven craft, is linked to that of Great Britain in quite an important 

degree. While American influence was strong in matters of design and 
construction, particularly in ports in Nova Scotia and on the Bay of 

Fundy, yet a great number of Canadian wooden sailing-ships were 

built to be sold to British ship-owners, and Liverpool and Glasgow firms 

financed the construction of many. The timber trade provided employ- 
ment for a large Canadian-built fleet and was the incentive which 
created the establishment of Canada’s one-time important ship-building 
industry. The cheapness of ship-timber, its availability, the skill of 
the Canadians in wood-working, were factors which enabled Canada to 
build large vessels much more cheaply than could be done in Great 
Britain. 


It will be recalled that the Cunards were interested in shipping in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick long before the immortal Samuel 
realized his vision of fast steam navigation which ultimately grew into 
the famed Cunard Line. William and Richard Wright were ship-builders 
in Saint John prior to establishing themselves in Liverpool as ship-owners. 
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ankin, Pollock, and Gilmour were British timber merchants, with 
extensive interests in Quebec and the Miramichi, who maintained their 
own ship-yards in Quebec and operated a large fleet in the timber and 
other trades. Nevins, Ross, Vaughan, Moran, Galloway, De Wolf, 
Roberts, Soley, Allan—prominent names in the shipping history of 
Liverpool and Glasgow—were originally Canadians, or had Canadian 
connections. 

These facts are recalled in the perusal of a work entitled The Haws 
family and their seafaring kin, printed for private circulation only, and 
containing much material that is of strictly family interest. It never- 
theless embodies considerable data on the family’s activities in Canada, 
particularly in shipping. The author, Captain G. W. Haws, of Haw- 
stead Tower, North Queensferry, Fife, animated by ancestral pride, 
reveals himself as a tireless worker in digging up records and genealogies 
pertaining to his people, but he has been at particular pains throughout 
to emphasize the family’s connection with seafaring. 

The Canadian branch of the family appears in Halifax towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. One of these, John Haws, came to 
Saint John, N.B., about 1819 and engaged in ship-building with a brother, 
James. John Haws was prominent in local Masonic circles, becoming 
worshipful master of Saint John Lodge in 1837 and for three years 
thereafter. One of the ships which he built in partnership with Frederick 
Smith was the Australian packet Golden Era of 1,556 tons. Launched 
in 1853, she was sent across to Liverpool and bought by the White Star 
Line for their clipper-ship service to Melbourne. In 1856, he built the 
ship Calista Haws of 1,200 tons, at Saint John for his own account, and 
we are told that she cost £15,000 to build and fit out. Being of hard- 
wood and heavily timbered, the Calista Haws was a poor carrier though 
well constructed. She ended by being burnt off the Nova Scotian 
coast in 1881. After the launching of the Calista Haws, John Haws 
retired from ship-building and the yard continued to build many fine 
square-riggers when taken over by the Hilyards. He died in Liverpool 
in 1858. 

The record reveals extensive relationships, through marriage, between 
the family of John Haws and prominent families of New Brunswick— 
Carvells, Coverts, Sterlings, Harrisons, etc. Members of the family 
ultimately moved to England, and one, Richard Calvert Haws, second 
son of John Haws, born in Saint John in 1828, opened up as a ship-owner 
in Liverpool after serving as master in his father’s ships. This Captain 
Haws operated a number of sailing-ships built by relatives in New 
Brunswick and latterly owned iron and steel sailing ships and steamers. 
He died in 1901, and his son, also a practical seaman, John R. Haws, 
carried on the firm until 1916. This Captain Haws was at one period 
chairman of the Shipping Federation, Liverpool. 

Still another link with the ship-building families of Canada came 
about with the marriage of George William, third son of John Haws, to 
Elizabeth Taylor Davie of Lévis, Quebec. He was also a ship-master 
and ship-owner, while his wife was the daughter of Captain George 
Taylor Davie, ship-builder of Lévis and one of the original founders of 
the well-known and still operating Davie Shipbuilding and Repair 
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Company, Ltd., Lévis. The eldest son of this marriage also followed 
the sea, Captain Alison Davie Haws, and became the father of the author 
of the book under review. 

While the majority of family histories are inclined to provide dry 
reading to others than the people immediately concerned, there are in 
this small volume many items of interest to the student of Canadian 
history and the ship-lover. While it is not expected that this book 
should go into general circulation, yet it is to be hoped that the author 
will permit copies of his work to be filed in the Public Archives of Canada 
as well as in the libraries of Saint John, Quebec, and Halifax. 

The shipping ventures that had their origin in eastern Canada in the 
forties ultimately terminated in the Haws fleet of Liverpool, the firm 
owning several large, four-masted, steel barques and steamers engaged 
in world-trading until 1916, when the company went out of business. 


F. W. WALLACE 


Records of Niagara in the Days of Commodore Grant and Lieut.-Governor 
Gore, 1805-1811. Collected and edited by Brigadier-General E. A. 
CRUIKSHANK. (Niagara Historical Society, no. 42.) The society. 
1931. Pp. 182. 

Tuts small volume consists almost entirely of documents arranged in 

chronological order with a minimum of connecting and explanatory 

comment by the editor. Unlike many collections of documents, we 
venture to say that it may be read with interest by the general student 
as well as by the specialist. The selection is not confined to any one 
topic or type of material, but its value is enhanced, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, because so much of it deals with the humdrum affairs of trade. 

Here one can see strikingly illustrated the transition to a new set of 

economic interests which came inevitably with the spread of settlement 

on both sides of the boundary. The fur-trade and the relations with 
the Indians still bulk large in the picture. British policy towards the 

United States, so far as it concerns this inland boundary, is still much 

concerned with the fur-barons of Montreal and the commercial empire 

which was rapidly slipping from their grasp. The documents provide 
many interesting side-lights on this theme but mingled with them are the 
evidences of a new economy based on the interests of the farmer and 
petty merchant and with the staples of timber and food-stuffs as the 
prime concern of export trade. Many of the extracts which are quoted, 
such as the letters of Hugh Alexander, illustrate the difficulties of trans- 
portation, the rival advantages of Montreal and New York as commercial 
centres, and the growth of a new machinery of commercial relationships. 

Although the limits of the volume made impossible a selection 
sufficiently comprehensive to satisfy the special student, its appearance 
was none the less welcome, especially as many of the extracts are drawn 
from sources that are not well known, such as the Sundries of Upper 

Canada in the Archives at Ottawa. Our only regret is that General 

Cruikshank, whose knowledge of the history of the Niagara peninsula 

is unrivalled, should have been so sparing in his own comments. 


GEORGE W. BROWN 
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The Mutiny on the “Bounty”. By CHARLES NoRDHOFF and JAMEs Nor- 

MAN HALL. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1932. Pp. 396. 
Tuis volume, though a historical romance, is worthy of the attention 
of students of the history of the Pacific coast. It tells in attractive 
style the well-known story of the mutiny on the Bounty, of Fletcher 
Christian its ringleader, and of his colony on Pitcairn Island. Lieutenant 
Bligh, who as the commander of the Bounty, is, of course, in the centre 
of the picture, had been master of the Resolution under Captain Cook 
in the voyage of 1776-80 and is thus connected with the discovery of the 
western coast of Canada. 

The supposed narrator is one ‘“ Roger Byam”’, who is easily identified 
as Peter Heywood. The book is reasonably accurate in its account of 
the conditions on the Bounty, of the sudden outburst and the incidents 
of the mutiny, of the life of the mutineers on Tahiti, of the inhuman 
conduct of Captain Edwards of the Pandora, and of the trial of the sur- 
viving mutineers. It is founded in great part on Morrison’s journal. 
The delineation of Bligh, however, accentuates all his dark side—shows 
him as a monster in human form—and is not relieved by any reference 
to the atmosphere of the time nor to his admittedly fine qualities— 
qualities which enabled him to perform one of the most notable voyages 
on record, which obtained the public thanks of Lord Nelson, and which 
raised him to the rank of vice-admiral of the Blue. 

It is questionable how far, for dramatic effect, detracting incidents 
may be invented and attached to a historical character, as, for example, 
the death of Mrs. ““Byam’’ (Heywood) owing to Bligh’s brutal letter; 
and how far sober historical truth may be replaced by romantic imagina- 
tion, as in the description of the means whereby “Byam” (Heywood) 
obtained his pardon. 

Those interested in the story of the maritime fur-trade will recall 
that the little schooner built by the mutineers at Tahiti was afterwards 
in that trade on this coast. 


F. W. Howay 


Western Shores: Narratives of the Pacific Coast. By Captain Kettle 
[JAMES H. Hamitton]. Vancouver: Progress Publishing Company 
Ltd. 1933. Pp. 218. ($2.00) 

The Glamour of British Columbia. By H. GLYNN-WARD. Toronto: 
Doubleday, Doran and Gundy. 1932. Pp. xiv, 238. ($1.25) 
“CapTAIN KETTLE’s” book has already met with a very cordial recep- 
tion on the Pacific coast. First published in November, 1932, a second 
edition was called for in February, 1933. The illuminating and pictur- 
esque author has had a long association with things maritime on the 
British Columbian coast, has sedulously gathered together many roman- 
tic stories and incidents, and has woven them into a book of absorbing 
interest. The style, while journalistic, has high merit. The chapter on 
the S.S. Beaver and other early steamers is a good example of the author’s 
wide reading and sure touch. He has made good use of his access to 
the logs of these historic ships. On laying down the book the reader 
feels that, with a little more concentration and introspection, the author, 
if he treated some of his sea-yarns in the novelist’s manner, might well 
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become a second Conrad. He has an undoubted gift for analysis, and 
motive. There is action in every chapter. Unconsciously Captain Kettle 
has made a valuable contribution to later maritime history on the 
British Columbian coast. The book is well illustrated from old and 
new cuts, which enhance its value. 

The volume by Mrs. Glynn-Ward would appear to be a second edition 
or reprint; its first appearance was in 1926. The new practice of pub- 
lishers reissuing a book in this way without indicating whether it is in 
the nature of a second edition, or a reimpression, is aggravating and 
cannot be condoned. 

The book consists of a bright and engaging series of chapters covering 
practically all parts of British Columbia. The author has an intense 
love for wild life, appreciates with the eye of a poet the sublime grandeur 
and beauty of British Columbian scenery, finds an endless pleasure in 
studying and conversing with people typical of the frontier, and always 
wherever she may be, delights in presenting clear, cameo-like pen- 
pictures. Further, her apparent knowledge of the historical back- 
ground of the province gives substance and conviction to her writing. 
The book is admirable for its vivid pictures of life away from the crowded 
cities. We specially commend the chapters dealing with ‘‘The lure of 
the Cariboo”, “‘A season on a trap line’, and “‘A winter visit to the 
heart of the Rockies’. With the discount of one or two errors in dates 
and exaggerated statements as to the cost of the original Cariboo waggon- 
road and the number of lives lost in its construction, the book can be 
warmly recommended. It is well illustrated from photographs. 


JouN Hosie 


|CaANADA: DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS: GENERAL STATISTICS 
BrANCH.] The Canada year book, 1932 and 1933. Ottawa: King’s 
printer. 1932 and 1933. Pp. xxxi, 1100; xxxiv, 1146. ($1.50 each) 
Eacu succeeding issue of this official statistical annual sets a higher 
standard of comprehensiveness and general excellence. The Year book 
now extends to over 1,100 pages and deals with practically every phase 
of the national life. It contains not only the most up-to-date informa- 
tion available at the time of publication on the diverse subject-matter 
of its thirty chapters, but an increasing number of useful tables and 
sketches of value to the student of political, economic, or social history. 
One of the unique features of the Year book is a statistical summary 

of the progress of Canada since 1871, appearing in the introductory 
material. This table gives a bird's-eye view of the growth of population, 
immigration, agriculture, manufactures, mineral production, internal 
and external trade, utilization of power, transportation and communi- 
cation, finance, banking, insurance, and education. Its preparation 
represents much painstaking research, and its careful perusal should 
serve as a valuable antidote to the prevailing ‘‘depression psychology”’ 
The volume for 1932 includes a new series of tables based on the last 
dominion census (1931), and these have been augmented by subsequent 
compilations in the issue for 1933. Of special interest is the statistical 
summary of the census of wholesale and retail trade and services included 
in the chapter on internal trade. This census is the first of its kind in 
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Canada and one of the first in any country. A new section on the de- 
velopment of radio appears in the volume for 1932 and this has been 
supplemented in the issue for 1933 by a description of the aims and 
objects of the Radio Commission. A section on foreign exchange is now 
included in both volumes, and a complete revision has been made in the 
statistics on education. 

Among the unique features of the issue for 1933 is a special article 
on the organization and agenda of the Imperial Economic Conference 
of 1932 together with a résumé of the treaties and resolutions emanating 
therefrom; a précis of the report of the Duff Commission and the sub- 
sequent railway legislation based thereon; an article on droughts in 
western Canada, which makes available many valuable data hitherto 
unpublished in such convenient form; and a section on the evolution of 
life insurance in Canada up to the recent revision of the dominion 
insurance laws in 1932. A list of special articles appearing in previous 
editions is also included in the volume for 1933. Both editions are 
illustrated with a number of useful maps and diagrams and give evidence 
of great editorial care. 


W. B. Hurp 


Papers and Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Political Science Association. Volume V. Ottawa, Ontario, May, 
1933. Kingston, Ontario: The Jackson Press. 1933. Pp. 256. 

THE papers in this volume cover a wide field. There are general papers 
on economic theory, economic history, social philosophy, and economic 
planning. The specifically Canadian topics discussed include agri- 
cultural marketing, reform of company law, public ownership, central 
banking, freedom of speech, administrative law, and problems of 
population. 

Of particular interest to historians will be the excellent paper by 
D. G. Creighton on ‘““The commercial classes in Canadian politics, 1792- 
1840"". Social control and economic planning are discussed both in the 
papers on investment banking and in the thoughtful and moderate paper 
by Mr. Brady on ‘‘An economic council for Canada”. The difficulties of 
control on a merely national scale are illustrated in the papers on agri- 
cultural marketing. Mr. C. B. Davidson, for example, points out (p. 107) 
how the practical cessation of emigration from Europe to North America 
has compelled European countries to develop their own agricultural 
industries as a means of increasing employment, with disastrous effects 
in the great agricultural exporting nations. Mr. M. C. MacLean’s study 
of the separate rates of growth in the 219 counties and census divisions 
of Canada is a very valuable contribution to Canadian demography. 
Few people realize that in more than half the census divisions of Canada, 
the rural population to-day is smaller than in 1911. 

The steady growth in the number, quality, and range of the papers 
presented at the annual meetings of the Canadian Political Science 
Association, as well as the excellent attendance, shows that it is playing 
an increasingly valuable part in developing a scientific approach to 
Canadian political and economic problems. The secretary’s report notes 
that both Australia and South Africa now have regular quarterly econo- 
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mic journals, and urges the establishment of a similar journal in Canada 
as soon as possible. Such a development in Canada is much overdue. 
K. W. TAYLOR 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 1832-1932. Toronto: The bank. 1932. Pp. 
166. 

THE occasion for the appearance of this book is the attainment by the 
Bank of Nova Scotia of the hundredth anniversary of its founding. The 
Bank of Nova Scotia is one of the two Canadian banks which have 
passed the century mark and which have kept their name and identity 
throughout the period. To have this background must be a source of 
satisfaction to any institution. 

The book contains some 166 pages but the text proper—including 
some nineteen full-page, and seven or eight half-page itlustrations— 
occupies only about ninety-five pages; the balance is introduction, 
appendix, and financial statements. Thus it can be seen that it is in 
no sense a complete history of the bank; indeed, it is clearly not intended 
to be. For the student of Canadian banking history it does not offer 
much that is new and doubtless it is not intended for such. But for the 
general reader—to whom it is obviously directed—the book offers a 
very readable, interesting, and reasonably objective description of the 
beginnings of the bank and of its growth and development during the 
first hundred years of its existence. From the point of view of appeal to 
the public, the book probably gains in that it is written more in terms 
of the outstanding personalities in the bank’s history than in terms of 
the economic background. The book is profusely illustrated, is very 
well printed, and in general has an attractive appearance. 


C. A. Curtis 


Checagou: From Indian Wigwam to Modern City, 1673-1835. By MItLo 
M. QuaiFE. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1933. Pp. ix, 
212. ($1.00) 

To quote from the foreword, ‘this little volume seeks to present in simple 

language, which anyone may read and enjoy, the story of the forces 

responsible for the existence of modern Chicago’’. The analysis of these 
forces, however, has frequently been subordinated to a simple narrative, 
designed to commend the book to Chicagoans. The genealogy of such 
families as the Kinzies or those of the military officers at Fort Dearborn, 
and such local lore as the derivation of the name Chicago or the subsequent 
careers of the survivors of the massacre of 1812, tend to crowd the broader 
historical interpretation of events. Within the limits he has set himself, 
the author has written a very readable account of ‘‘Chicagoland”’ in the 
period prior to the ‘‘departure of the red man toward the sunset’’. 

R. O. MACFARLANE 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE seventh International Congress of Historical Sciences opened in 
Warsaw on August 21; its meetings were held daily until August 27, 
when it was transferred to Cracow, where the final address was delivered 
on August 28. Over one thousand historical scholars attended, almost 
every country in Europe and North America being represented. Their 
work was organized into fifteen sections and thirteen special meetings, 
and over four hundred papers were read. Canada was represented by 
Professor E. R. Adair of McGill University, who delivered a paper on the 
“Evolution of Montreal during the French régime”’ in the section on 
social and economic history, and who acted as Canadian delegate in the 
general assembly of the conference. 


On the whole the meeting was a success: the members enjoyed the 
very lavish hospitality extended to them by the president of Poland and 
by various public authorities; but its success would probably have been 
greater, if the number of papers had been drastically reduced by the 
exclusion of many of rather minor interest. 


The reopening of the enlarged Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto on 
October 12 is a matter of more than passing moment. One of its divisions, 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Archeology, contains extensive collections 
of ethnological and archzological specimens from all parts of Canada 
which are now, for the first time, adequately displayed. Historians 
wishing to study the arts and crafts of the Canadian Indians can now 
do so in large rooms devoted, respectively, to the tribes of British Col- 
umbia, of the plains, of Ontario and Quebec, and to the Eskimo. Speci- 
mens of costumes, household equipment, tools, weapons, and religious 
objects illustrate the mode of life of the natives with whom the pioneers 
came in contact, a phase of history too often glossed over by those whose 
interests lie only in documents or in the written word. On the strictly 
archeological side, the numerous exhibits of pre-Columbian artifacts 
are valuable for reconstructing the early history of development in 
Canada. In addition to the collections previously in the museum, 
including those stored for lack of accommodation, there has been added 
the enormous mass of specimens transferred by the government from the 
old provincial museum. In spite of the extremely arduous work of 
arranging existing collections, the staff of the Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archeology has succeeded in placing on display many of the most 
important pieces from this source; it is planned to develop a special room 
for the scientific study of Ontario archeology, a project for which the 
size and importance of the collections give full warrant. 


In our list of recent publications, reference will be found to ‘‘The life 
and letters of Joel Stone”, which was published in instalments by the 
Gananoque reporter between July 27 and October 26 last. The letters 
were edited by Mr. Andrew Edwards and are an important contribution 
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to the history of Ontario a century ago. It is to be hoped that they will 
be made still more readily available to students by publication in pamph- 
let form or by the deposit of the originals or authenticated copies in the 
Archives of Ontario. Few more important contributions can be made 
to Canadian history than the preservation of such valuable collections 
of private papers. Of interest in this connection also is the fact that the 
papers of Edward Winslow, Loyalist, of Plymouth, Mass., who migrated 
at the time of the Revolution to the Maritime Provinces and became a 
judge of the Provincial Court of New Brunswick, have been deposited 
in the New Brunswick Museum at Saint John by Mr. Edward P. Winslow. 
This important collection will later be made available for examination 
by scholars. 


We are pleased to note the appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel E. K. 
Eaton as superintendent of Fort Anne Park at Annapolis Royal in 
succession to the late L. M. Fortier. Colonel Eaton is a Nova Scotian 
by birth and his interest in the province will ensure that the valuable 
work begun at Annapolis Royal will be effectively continued. 


The REVIEW is indebted to President Wallace of the University of 
Alberta for the thought-provoking article in this issue which draws 
attention to one of the most significant of the recent tendencies in methods 
of research. We are undoubtedly only at the beginning of the type of 
co-operation which he discusses. Miss Gilroy, who has contributed the 
article on the partition of Nova Scotia, is on the staff of the Archives of 
Nova Scotia in Halifax. Mr. Morrison, the writer of the third article, 
is a graduate of the University of British Columbia, who recently com- 
pleted the Ph.D. requirements at Clark University and is now living at 
Vanderhoof, B.C. The review article is by Professor Kerr of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. It is a thorough review of the literature of Canada’s 
participation in the Great War and will be of basic importance in the 
future to students of that subject. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Art, Historical and Scientific Association of Vancouver has pro- 
duced a small but valuable pamphlet, Monuments of the past in British 
Columbia by Charles Hill-Tout, to commemorate the meeting of the 
Fifth Pacific Science Congress at Vancouver in June. President, Mrs. 
J. W. Weart; curator of museum, T. P. O. Menzies. 

The Brome County Historical Society received during the summer many 
valuable curios for its museum, including pictures of celebrated people 
and a number of books. President, Homer Mitchell; secretary, the Rev. 
Ernest M. Taylor. Mr. Taylor organized the society in 1897. 

The Cape Breton Historical Society was organized in January, 1928, 
in Sydney, with the purpose of not merely emphasizing major historical 
events, but of gathering “from all sources at present available, parti- 
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cularly from the memories of the older people, tales of heroic and strenu- 
ous effort in the more humble but not less important walks of life’. 
The society has published the first volume of its papers and records, 
which contains “The first seventy years of St. George’s Parish’’ by 
Venerable Archdeacon Smith; “‘The early history of St. Anne’s, Cape 
Breton” by the Rev. Father R. P. Pacifique; ‘‘Duc d’Anville buried at 
Louisbourg”’ by Judge Crowe. President, Judge Walter Crowe; cor- 
responding secretary, E. T. MacKeen, 120 Bentinck Street, Sydney. 

The Champlain Society has published John McLean's noies of a 
twenty-five year’s service in the Hudson's Bay territory, edited by W. S. 
Wallace, and volume V of The works of Samuel de Champlain, edited by 
H. P. Biggar. 

The Historical Association of Annapolis Royal held its annual meeting 
on November 6, at which Mr. W. R. Smith was elected president, 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. K. Eaton, vice-president, and Miss H. Laura 
Hardy, secretary. On October 13, a handsome bronze tablet was 
unveiled in Annapolis Royal to mark the organization of the 40th Regi- 
ment in 1717. Mr. H. Piers, the curator of the provincial museum at 
Halifax, spoke on ‘‘The achievements of the old 40th Regiment”’. 

Historic Monuments Commission of Canada. On Sunday, September 
7, at Fort Erie, Ontario, Brigadier-General E. W. Cruikshank unveiled 
monumental tablets, under the auspices of the Historic Monuments 
Commission of Canada, in memory of the exploit of Captain Alexander 
Dobbs and seventy men and officers of the Royal Army and Navy who, 
in 1814, captured the two United States sloops of war, Ohio and Somers, 
on Lake Erie. 

The Kent County Museum Committee was organized at Chatham on 
November 2, with the object of collecting and preserving the hundreds 
of interesting historical articles known to be existent in the county. 
President, George W. Sulman; secretary, Vernard Pritchard. 

The Nova Scotia Historical Society recently erected a tablet marking 
the site of the building in which the first Catholic service in the province 
was held in 1751. Volume XXII of the Collections of the society is now 
in the press. President, B. Eaton Paterson; secretary, W. L. Payzant, 
K.C. 

Prince Edward Historical Society. Through the kindness of the 
president of the society, Fred Newman, Esq., cash prizes will be offered 
in competition to pupils of the schools in Prince Edward County. The 
object of the competition is to collect unpublished information on the 
history of the early settlers of the county—a unique method of preserving 
these stories and stimulating the interest in local history. 

Royal Society of Canada. President, Léon Gérin; vice-president, 
W. Lash Miller; honorary secretary, Lawrence J. Burpee; honorary 
treasurer and librarian, G. A. Young; honorary editor, John Patterson. 

The Similkameen Historical Association held its second annual meeting 
on August 18, 1933, and Mr. J. A. Schubert of Tulameen spoke on the 
overlanders of 62. The quarterly meeting of the association was held 
on October 27, at which Mr. A. E. Howse gave an account of a trip 
to the Cariboo. A number of photographs of local old-timers has been 
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collected for exhibition, and some interesting additions have been recently 
presented to the historical collection of the association. 


La Société Historique de Montréal has undertaken the invaluable task 
of revising Mgr Tanguay’s Dictionnaire généalogique. The committee 
on revision is composed of MM. E. Z. Massicotte, Aegidius Fauteux, 
Antoine Roy, J. J. Lefebvre, and G. Malchelosse. M. Malchelosse 
(529 rue Leclaire, Montreal) is the secretary of the committee and he 
will be glad to receive any corrections or additions to the Dictionnaire 
from historians or genealogists throughout the country. Already about 
3,000 corrections have been made to the first volume (1871) and some 
1,400 marriage contracts have been added. 

La Société Historique d’Ottawa has completed its organization and 
elected the following officers: president, Major Gustave Lanctot; vice- 
presidents, F. J. Audet and Maurice Morisset; secretary, the Abbé E. 
Thivierge; treasurer, Fulgence Charpentier; directors, the Abbés Saint- 
Denis and Taché, Fathers Charland and Justin, and Félix Desrochers. 
The society meets on the second Friday of each month. 

The York and Sunbury Historical Society. The society has during the 
past few months erected a memorial to commemorate the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of the Loyalists. The monument was 
unveiled on October 8 by the lieutenant-governor of the province. The 
society’s historian, Mrs. J. B. Maxwell, has written a history of central 
New Brunswick which is now being published in daily instalments in the 
Fredericton gleaner. Twenty instalments have appeared to date, cover- 
ing the history of York and Sunbury Counties during the French period. 
Many additions have been contributed to the museum. In August an 
examination was made of an old cemetery which tradition stated existed 
on the grounds of Government House in Fredericton, and some interest- 
ing relics were found (R. P. GORHAM). 

The York Pioneer and Historical Society has published its annual 
report for 1932. Twelve regular meetings were held during the year 
and some of the papers that were given are published in the report and 
will be noted in the REvriEw’s list of recent publications. Another 
interesting feature of the meetings was the reminiscences of ‘‘old-timers” 
of early days in Toronto and York County. President, Professor D. R. 
Keys; secretary, N. F. Caswell, 148 King Street, West. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a later and more extended review.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


AmerY, L. S. Economics of empire (United empire, XXIV (8), Aug., 1933, 468-9). 
A résumé of a lecture at the Royal Empire Society’s summer school at Oxford. 


CaSALI, RAFFAELE. I ‘‘Dominions’’ Britannici e le Conferenze Imperiali. Padova, 


Italy: Cedam, via Jappelli 5. 1932. Pp. viii, 465. (30 lire) To be reviewed 
later. 


Cote, D. H. Imperial military geography. Seventh ed. London: Sifton Praed and 
Company. 1933. Pp. ix, 408. (10s. 6d.) This edition is largely rewritten and 
constitutes a complete and exhaustive study of imperial military geography, 
although students of Canadian military history may not be entirely satisfied with 
the author’s treatment of Canada in relation to imperial defence. 


A commonwealth tribunal (Round table, no. 92, Sept., 1933, 742-56). An outline of the 


existing judicial machinery of the commonwealth, and a discussion of the proposal 
for a permanent court. 


Epstein, M. (ed.). The annual register, 1932. London: Longmans Green. 1933. 
Pp. xii, 180. (30s.) One of the main topics discussed in the section on English 
history is the Ottawa agreements. 


GoscHEN, Sir Harry. Le commerce de l’empire (Revue économique internationale, 
mars, 1933, 597-611). 


Graves, C. G. Empire broadcasting (United empire, XXIV (8), Aug., 1933, 479-80). 
The report of a lecture to the Royal Empire Society’s summer school at Oxford. 


Mace, Brice M. Imperial preference in the British Empire (Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 168, July, 1933, 226-34). An address 
delivered before the Pacific Southwest Academy in July, 1932. Deals with the 
beginnings of protection, preference and protection, the Empire Marketing Board, 


the Ottawa Conference, the need for an imperial currency, efc. Discussion by 
T. Ritcuie ADAM. 


MACKINDER, Sir HALForD. The Empire Marketing Board: Attitude of the dominions 


(United empire, XXIV (9), Sept., 1933, 508-9). A letter reprinted from The Times 
(London) of Aug. 11, 1933. 


Marriott, Sir Joun. The evolution of dominion self-government (United empire, XXIV 


(8), Aug., 1933, 476-7). A brief résumé of a lecture to the Royal Empire Society's 
summer school at Oxford. 


[THE MASTER OF SEMPILL.] The empire from the air (United empire, XXIV (8), Aug., 
1933, 489-90). A report of a speech to the Royal Empire Society’s summer school 
at Oxford on communication by air in the empire. 


RicuMonD, Sir HERBERT. Imperial strategy (United empire, XXIV (8), Aug., 1933, 
475-6). A brief discussion of the problem of imperial defence, reported from a 
lecture to the Royal Empire Society’s summer school at Oxford. 


SAMUEL, Sir HERBERT. La faillite du protectionnisme impérial (Revue des vivants, 
juin, 1933, 803-11). 
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ScHILLER, F.C.S. The crumbling British Empire (Current history, Oct., 1933, 25-31). 
The writer states that the three great dangers which beset the empire are the labour 
problem in Britain, Britain’s European entanglement, and the permanent strain 
which this puts upon the cohesion of the parts of the empire. 


TALLENTS, Sir STEPHEN. Empire Marketing Board—1926-1933 (United empire, XXIV 
S Sap a 484-5). An address to the Royal Empire Society’s summer school 
at Oxtord. 


TayLor, K. W. The results of the Imperial Economic Conference in relation to the trade 
of the countries which are members of the Institute of Pacific Relations (Canadian 
papers, 1933, prepared for the fifth biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 19-40). Section I deals with the general decisions of the Ottawa Con- 
ference; section II with the effects of the bilateral trade agreements. 


“TELESINUS”’. Imperial defence (Dalhousie review, XIII (2), July, 1933, 145-9). 
A consideration of what is, or is not, being done for the defence of the empire. 


WARDLAW-MILNE, Sir J. Empire currency problems (United Empire, XXIV (8), Aug., 
1933, 467-8). A summary of a lecture at the Royal Empire Society’s summer 
school at Oxford. 


Ware, Sir FABIAN. Economic consultation and co-operation (United empire, XXIV (7), 
July, 1933, 403-6). An explanation of the recommendations made in the report of 
the committee appointed to facilitate economic consultation and co-operation 
within the empire. 


WHEARE, K.C. The Statute of Westminster, 1931. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
1933. Pp. vi, 128. ($1.75) To be reviewed later. 


WHISKARD, Sir GEOFFREY. Settlement within the empire (United empire, XXIV (8), 
Aug., 1933, 470-1). A précis of an address to the Royal Empire Society’s summer 
school at Oxford. 


WooprurF, Douctas. The Empire Marketing Board (Fortnightly review, no. 781 n.s., 
Aug., 1933, 208-16). An account of the activities and results of the Board. 


Zvavitcn, I. Posle Ottaavy [After Ottawa] (Mirovoé khoziaistvo i mirovaia politika, 
Jan., 1933, 25-40). 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 


FALCONER, Sir ROBERT. Address of welcome to the fifth biennial conference (Pacific 
affairs, VI, conference supplement, Oct., 1933, 477-83). “‘. . .a brief outline of 
leading features of Canadian individuality and outlook, and of those geographical, 
racial and political conditions which have contributed to give us our place in the 
body of Western civilization.”” The reply to the address of the president of the 
fifth biennial conference (Banff, August, 1933) of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
was made by Mr. JEROME D. GREENE. 


Frick, ALEXANDER C. (ed.). History of the State of New York. Vol. III: Whig and 
Tory; vol. IV: The new state. New York: Columbia University Press. 1933. 
Pp. x, 387; xiv, 387. To be reviewed later. 


GREEN, EvizABetuH. The fifth biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations: 
A survey (Pacific affairs, VI, conference supplement, Oct., 1933, 439-76). A report 
of the conference at Banff, in August, 1933, giving the general direction of the 
discussions. 
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Guyuo, Louis. Saint Pierre et Miquelon. Paris: HorizondeFrance. 1932. Pp. 100. 


HEBARD, GRACE RayMonD. The pathbreakers from river to ocean: The story of the great 
west from the time of Coronado to the present. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Glendale, California: The Arthur H. Clark Company. 1933. A condensed history 
of the “‘great west” (south of the Canadian boundary). The first two chapters deal 
with the early explorers—Coronado, the La Vérendryes (who are called ‘‘the 
Vérenderyes’’), Lewis and Clark—and the fur-traders. There is a good index and 
a bibliography which does not give full bibliographical details. The ninety-three 
illustrations add considerably to the interest of the book. 


Jones, Ropert L. History of the foreign policy of the United States. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1933. Pp. ix, 536. ($3.50) To be reviewed later. 


LauTERPACHT, H. The function of law in the international community. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1933. Pp. xxiv, 469. ($7.50) This book is probably the most 
important contribution to the science of international law that has appeared since 
the war. In it Dr. Lauterpacht deals with the generally accepted doctrine that 
international disputes are necessarily divided into those capable of judicial settle- 
ment and those which must be settled in 2 non-justiciable way. He denies that 
this is so and claims that it is one of the greatest weaknesses in the whole structure 
of international law and one which contributes very largely to the present ineffective- 
ness of that science. In his opinion, the only true test of the competence of an 
international tribunal to settle international disputes is the willingness of states 
to submit their disputes to such a tribunal. With the desire behind this argument 
one has the deepest sympathy; as to the probabilities of it receiving general accept- 
ance one is more sceptical. After all, in a great many cases, nations do not want 
a settlement on the basis of law, but a settlement which accords with their own 
views, not of the justice of the case necessarily, but of how it will advance their 
own interests (N. A. M. MACKENZIE). 


Newton, ARTHUR PERCIVAL (ed.). The great age of discovery. London: University 
of London Press. 1932. Pp. xi, 230. (15s.) To be reviewed later. 


PEARKES, G. R. The evolution of the control of his majesty’s Canadian forces (Canadian 
defence quarterly, X (4), July, 1933, 465-80). An article which traces briefly 
“the changes that have been brought about in the command and administration 
of those portions of His Majesty’s Land Forces that have been employed in Canada 
from the days of the early colonial settlements to the present time’’. 


Prowse, G. R. F. Exploration of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 14099-1925. Winnipeg: 
Mimeographed by the author, 159 Hargrave Street. 1933. Pp. 32. Second 
edition. Entirely rewritten for the Cartier quadcentenary, 1934. Not for sale. 
The first edition was reviewed in the CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, X, 1929, 161. 


WaGner, Henry R. Spanish explorations in the Strait of Juan de Fuca. Santa Ana, 
California: Fine Arts Press. 1933. Pp. v, 323. To be reviewed later. 


(2) New France 


BessIERES, R. P. Deux grands méconnus précurseurs de l’Action catholique et sociale, 
Gaston de Renty et Henry Buch. Paris: Editions Spes. 1931. Pp. 480. Here is 
an interesting book on the religious and social work promoted in France during the 
seventeenth century by two laymen, De Renty and Buch. Their influence con- 


tributed to the creation of the Notre Dame Society which was responsible for the 
foundation of Montreal (G. LANcToT). 


BEZARD, YVONNE. Fonctionnaires maritimes et coloniaux sous Louis XIV: Les Bégon. 
Paris: Albin Michel. 1932. Pp. 330. Miss Bezard has produced an interesting 
and substantial book giving a good picture of the duties of a seventeenth-century 
intendant. Michel Bégon played an important part in his successive functions, 
but we are more interested in his son, a was Canada’s intendant from 1711 to 


1725. Unfortunately the author has devoted only fifteen meagre pages to the son. 
They contain very little of importance outside family matters. Besides, she wrongly 
ascribes to the Canadian Bégon the creation of a postal and passenger service 
between Quebec and Montreal. It never existed in his days (G. Lancto7). 
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BEZARD, YVONNE. L’intendant Michel Bégon et la police religieuse (Revue d'histoire de 


l'église de France, avril-juin, 1932). Includes an account of the colonial admin- 
istration of Michel Bégon (E. Buron). 


BiEvRE, Comte MARESCHAL de. Les tribulations de M. de Beaumarchais exploitant 
forestier (1766-1781) (Revue des études historiques, Paris, juillet-sept., 1933). 
In 1766, M. de ‘Coane formed a company with a silk merchant of Lyon and 
a Canadian officer, Chevalier Péan, of unhappy memory, for the exploitation of 
a of the forest of Chinon (E. Buroy). 


BicoaRr, H. P. (ed.). The works of Samuel de Champlain in six volumes reprinted, 
translated, and annotated by six Canadian scholars under the general editorship 
of H. P. BicGar. Volume V: 1620-1629. Translated by the late W. D. LEsueur, 
the French texts collated by J. Home Cameron. Toronto: The Champlain 
Society. 1933. Pp. xvii, 330. To be reviewed later. 


BLANCHARD, RAouL. Veilles routes et foires de fourrures dans le nord-est du Canada 
frangais (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, 19e année, no. 75, sept., 1933, 225-41). 
The history of the route which the French fur-traders followed from Tadoussac, 


on the St. Lawrence, up the Saguenay and its tributaries to Lakes St. John and 
Mistassini. 


CAMBRAY, ALFRED. Robert Giffard: Premier seigneur de Beauport et les origines de la 
Nouvelle-France. Volume I. Cap de la Madeleine: 19382. Pp. 372. Under the 
above misleading title is to be found a rather discursive story of the Seigniory of 
Beauport, bundled up with reproduction of many documents and a hotch-potch 
of biographical material (G. Lanctot). 


[CanaDA: BoarD oF HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS.] Documents relating to currency, 
exchange and finance in Nova Scotia with prefatory documents, 1675-1758. Selected 
by ADAM SHoRTT, completed with an introduction by V. K. JOHNSTON, and revised 
and edited by Gustave Lanctot. Ottawa: King’s printer. 1933. Pp. xlix, 
495. To be reviewed later. 


Cavuvain, HENRI. Un grand francais, Montcalm au Canada. Illustrations de A. 
GALLAND. Paris: Librairie Hachette, 79 boulevard Saint-Germain. 1931. Pp. 
254. Simply a novel woven round Montcalm’s last campaign of 1759, in which 
the historical basis is practically non-existent (G. LANcToT). 


Compton, Harvey W. The founders of New France (Quarterly bulletin of the Historical 


Society of Northwestern Ohio, April, 1932). An article by the late Mr. Harvey 
Compton. 


CouILLarD-Després, A. Charles de Saint-Etienne de la Tour gouverneur en Acadte 
1593-1666 au tribunal de Vhistotre. lére partie: Deux traitres d’Acadie et leur 
victtme; 2e partie: Une figure coloniale au X VIIe siécle by M. L. R1iBOULET. St.- 


Hyacinthe: Imp. Le Courrier de St.-Hyacinthe. Pp. 96. (75 cents) Reviewed 
on page 442. 


Etat des services de Joseph-Marie de la Venne Desperriers, capitaine commandant au 
régiment de la Sarre (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (9), sept., 1933, 
556-7). Facts about a soldier of the Seven Years’ War. From the Archives of 
the Province of Quebec. 


La famille de Louis Hébert (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (8), aofit, 1933, 
449-51). 


La famille Leprohon (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX X1X (9), sept., 1933, 513-6). 

Foran, J. K. Jeanne Mance, or the angel of the colony. Montreal: Herald Press. 1931. 
Pp. 192. ($3.00; de luxe ed., $25.00; semi de luxe ed., $10.00.) | Reviewed on 
page 437. 


FRENIERE, MAXIME O. L’évolution du nom Daunet en Amérique du Nord (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, XX XIX (8), aofit, 1933, 509-11). 
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GAUVREAU, JOSEPH. Les medecins au Conniamannels. Montréal: Imprime au Devoir. 
1933. Pp. xix, 116. To be reviewed later. 


GuENiIn, G. L’épopée coloniale de France, racontée par les contemporains. Paris: 
Larose. 1932. Pp. 388. 


HaBiGc, Marion A. The site of the great Illinois village (Mid-America, XVI (1), n.s. 
V, July, 1933, 3-13). A solution, adduced from contemporary French accounts, 
of the problem of the location of the ‘‘Great Village” on the IIlinois River. 


Hutt, WARREN C. A minor mystery of early Michigan (Michigan history magazine, 
XVII (3-4), summer and autumn, 1933, 399-419). A discussion of the problem 
of Radisson’s narrative of his western explorations, with maps. 


MarTELL, J. S. The second expulsion of the Acadians (Dalhousie review, XIII (3), 
Oct., 1933, 359-71). The purpose of this article is to tell why there was a second 
expulsion of the Acadians seven years after the expulsion of 1755, and why it failed. 


Martin, Ernest. Liaison (Canada francais, XXI (1), sept., 1933, 55-60). The 
writer shows that from the village of Loudon, in France, came many of the 
colonists of New France. 


MassicottTe, E. Z. Le commis en chef du fort de Toronto (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XXXIX (9), sept., 1933, 517-8). A copy of the contract of René- 
Bonaventure Augé, dated 1757. 

—_—_—_—__———-_ Sacrilége, magie et sorcellerie (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXIX (8), aofit, 1933, 452-6). An investigation into the prevalence of sorcery 
and magic in Montreal in the French régime. 

- —_———- La veuve du pasteur Houdin (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXIX (9), sept., 1933, 550-1). A note on the wife of the Rev. Michel Houdin, 

Catherine Thunay-Dufresne, who lived in Montreal in the eighteenth century. 





MEGGLE, ARMAND. Nos vieilles colonies d'Asie, d’Océanie, et d'’Amérique. Paris: 
Société francaise d’éditions. 1931. Pp. 207. 


Miner, W.C. Grand Pré: A chapter in colonial history. (Reprinted from the Acadian, 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia.) Pp. 30. Chapters on the first settlements on Minas 
Basin, the Battle of Grand Pré, the English occupation, families of Grand Pré, 
and early days in the churches. 


Nos registres de l'état civil: Ordonnance du Conseil Supérieur de la Nouvelle-France 
(5 aout 1715) (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (8), aofit, 1933, 497-9). 
From the Archives of the Province of Quebec. 


PaLtM, Mary Boraias. Kaskaskia, Indian mission village, 1703-1718 (Mid-America, 
XVI (1), n.s. V, July, 1933, 14-25). A history of the French mission and settlement 
in Illinois. 


PAPINEAU, D. B. Généalogie de la famille Papineau au Canada (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XX XIX (8), aofit, 1933, 483-94). 


Paroles des Abénakis @ Monsieur le Marquis de Beauharnois (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XXXIX (9), sept., 1933, 574-6). Dated July 10 and 11, 1840, at 
Montreal. Transcribed from the Archives of the Province of Quebec. 


Paroles des Abénakis de St.-Francois au capitaine Stevens, député du gouverneur de Boston, 
en présence de Monsieur le baron de Longueuil, administrateur du Canada, et des 
Iroquois du Sault-St-Louis et du lac des Deux-Montagnes, le 5 juillet, 1752 (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, XX XIX (9), sept., 1933, 546-9). From the Archives 
of the Province of Quebec. 


PRAVIEL, ARMAND. L'exécution de Montmorency (30 octobre, 1632) (Le correspondant, 
25 oct., 1932). 
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Roy, PrERRE GEORGES. Inventaire des jugements et délibérations du Conseil Supérieur 
de la Nouvelle-France de 1717 @ 1760. Volumes II and III. (Archives de la 
Province de Québec.) Beauceville: L’Eclaireur, Limitée. 1933. Pp. 321; 322. 
To be reviewed later. 


RuMILLY, ROBERT. La Vérendrye, découvreur canadien. (Figures canadiennes.) 
Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 1933. Pp. 137. ($1.00) A brief and 
popular life of La Vérendrye based on the La Vérendrye journal published by the 
Champlain Society. There are several maps and plans. 


SacK, BENJAMIN G. A Jew defender of French Canada (Canadian Jewish chronicle, 
XXI (22), Oct. 20, 1933, 5, 16). The writer tells how Montcalm was aided in his 
defence of New France by a Jewish ship-builder, Abraham Gradis, who sent to 
Canada ship-loads of food, ammunition, and soldiers. 


Vitauis, HuBert. Les pays d'origine de la famille de ‘‘ Montcalm” (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XX XIX (9), sept., 1933, 563-70). 


Les Weir (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (9), sept., 1933, 552-3). Bio- 
graphical notes on George Weir, the Hon. Robert Stanley Weir, the Hon. William 
Alexander Weir, and Arthur Weir. 


(3) British North America before 1867 


Apams, Reep McC. B. New Orleans and the War of 1812. Second instalment (Louisiana 
historical quarterly, XVI (3), July, 1933, 479-503). This instalment contains an 
historical resumé down to 1814. With copious quotations and references. 


Barry, J. NEILSON. Astorians who became permanent settlers (Washington historical 
quarterly, XXIV (8), July, 1933, 221-31; (4), Oct., 1933, 282-301). A collection 
of items which refer to the Astorians who remained in the Oregon country and brief 
biographies of each settler. 


BENNETT, Sir CourTENAY. Sidelights on the life of Captain Cook (United empire, 
XXIV (10), Oct., 1933, 581-3). 


Bescosy, IsAaBEL M.L. Society in Cariboo during the gold rush (Washington historical 
quarterly, XXIV (3), July, 1933, 195-207). An interesting study of the civilization 
of the Cariboo district during the gold rush of the 1860’s. 


BRADLEY, GLENN D. Fort Meigs in the War of 1812 (Quarterly bulletin of the Historical 
Society of Northwestern Ohio, II (1), 1930). 


The causes of the War of 1812 (concluded) (Canadian defence quarterly, X (4), July, 
1933, 455-64). A review of the diplomacy of the War of 1812. 


CxiarK, Rosert C. (ed.). Aberdeen and Peel on Oregon, 1844 (Oregon historical quar- 
terly, XXXIV (3), Sept., 1933, 236-40). Correspondence between Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Aberdeen relating to the Oregon boundary, extracted from the Peel papers 
in the British Museum. 


CocHRAN, THOMASC. New Yorkin the confederation: An economic study. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1932. Pp. ix, 220. ($2.50) Contains 
sections on relations with the Indians, the cession of the western lands, efc. The 
book, however, is inaccurate in printing and in facts. 


Le commandant Paul-Henry de Belvéze (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX-X1X (9), 
sept., 1933, 558-9). A biographical note on Paul-Henry de Belvéze, 1801-1875, 
who came to Canada from France on a mission in 1855. 


Compton, Harvey W. The Americans win the Northwest (Quarterly bulletin of the 
Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, July, 1932). 

The exploration of the Northwest (Quarterly bulletin of the 

Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, April, 1932). 
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Compton, HarvEY W. The overthrow of France in the Northwest (Quarterly bulletin 
of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, III (4), Oct., 1931 [1-13]). The 
story of the struggle between the French and English for the command of the Old 
North-west. 

——_—_—_——_—_—_—_————— _ The story of Pontiac's War, 1763-4 (Quarterly bulletin of the 
Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, IV (1), Jan., 1932 [1-16]). A condensed 
narrative of events of the war. 


Creicuton, D. G. The commercial class in Canadian politics, 1792-1840 (Papers and 
proceedings of the fifth annual meeting of the Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion, V, 1933, 43-58). An excellent analysis of the influence of economic forces, 
operating through the commercial class in Lower Canada, on the course of political 
development from 1792 to 1840. 


DECKER, MALcoLm. Benedict Arnold, son of the Havens. Tarrytown, N.Y.: William 
Abbatt. 1932. Pp. ix, 534. ($7.50) Reviewed on page 443. 


The deputy adjutant general's orderly book, Ticonderoga, September and October, 1776 
(Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, III (2), July, 1933, 84-123). 


Duncan, L.C. The medical service in the War of 1812 (Military surgeon, March, 1933). 


Foster, Sir Witt1aM. England's quest of eastern trade. (The pioneer histories edited by 
V. T. HarLow and J. A. WiLtLiaMson.) London: A. and C. Black. 1933. Pp. 
xiv, 354. (15s.) Of special interest to students of Canadian history are the pages 
dealing a the search for the North-west passage. 


GeppEs, FRANK H. Requiem: A _ footnote to fur trade history—the passing of Fort a la 


Corne (Beaver, 264, no. 2, Sept., 1933, 36-7). A sketch of the rise and fall of 
Fort a la Corne. 


GopseELL, Puttie H. Cradle of exploration (Canadian magazine, Oct., 1933, 12, 39-40). 
An outline of the history of Fort Chipewyan on Lake Athabasca. 

———_——————  Alandmark slowly passes (Canadian magazine, Sept., 1933, 12, 27, 
“44- -5). A history of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post, Norway House, on the 
Nelson River. 


Gorpon, Cuas. H. M. Old life in the service (Beaver, 264, no. 2, Sept., 1933, 30-1). 
Notes on life from day to day in the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company a genera- 
tion ago. 


Harrop, A.J. A Wakefield centenary (United empire, XXIV (7), July, 1933, 389-90). 
A note on England and America by EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD published in 1833. 


Howay, F. W. Captain Cornelius Sowle on the Pacific Ocean (Washington historical 
quarterly, XXIV (4), Oct., 1933, 243-9). A paper which pieces together the last 
thirteen years of the life on the Pacific of Captain Sowle, who is familiar to students 
of the history of the North-west coast because of his association with the foundation 
of Astoria. 

——— —- David Thompson's account of his first attempt to cross the Rockies (Queen’s 
quarterly, XXXL (3), Aug., 1933, 333- 56). A reproduction of Thompson's 
account (in manuscript, now in the Vancouver Public Library) of his first attempt 
to cross the Rocky Mountains. 

—.- —— Last days of the Atahualpa alias Behring (Forty-first annual report 
ot the Hawaiian Historical Society, 1932). The story of the last trading voyages 
of the Atahualpa in the Pacific. 

—_——_————— The Resolution on the Oregon coast, 1793-94 (Oregon historical quar- 
terly, XXXIV (3), Sept., 1933, 207-15). 

———_———— To the Fraser River! The diary and letters of Cyrus Olin Phillips, 

1858-1859. \WVith introduction and notes (Quarterly of the California Historical 
Society, XI (2), June, 1932, 150-6). The diary, letters, and accompanying map 
herein reproduced are the property of the California Historical Society. They are 
illustrative of the close connection of California with the inception and early 
development of the Province of British Columbia. 
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Kerr, WILFRED B. The Stamp Act in Nova Scotia (New England quarterly, VI (3), 
Sept., 1933, 552-66). An account of the course of the Stamp Act in Nova Scotia. 


Kite, EvizaBetH S. Brigadier-General Louis Lebégue Duportail,~ commandant of 
engineers in the Continental Army, 1777-1783. (Institut Francais de Washington.) 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. vi, 296. The documents presented in 
this volume have already appeared in the quarterly Records of the Catholic Historical 
Society where most of them were printed for the first time. The two principal 
sources from which they have been drawn are the Washington papers and the 
Papers of the Continental Congress. The volume is the first of a series which will 
endeavour to give a complete story of the French volunteers who fought in the 
American Revolution, among the most important of whom was Major-General 
Louis Le Bégue Duportail (spelt “‘Bégue’’ in the foreword). Duportail was the 
first engineer of the American army and he planned and directed its defences at 
Valley Forge in the black winter of 1778. The documents deal with this phase 
of the Revolution and with the campaigns of 1779, 1780, and 1781, and with the 
later years of Duportail’s life. The printing is well done and the form and appear- 
ance of the volume attractive. 


LARZELERE, CLAUDE S. The red man in Michigan (Michigan history magazine, XVII 
(3-4), summer and autumn, 1933, 344-76). A paper which shows how predominant 
a factor the Indian was in the history of the Old North-west. 


Lettres de l'Abbé Pierre Gazelle a l’ Honorable Louis de Salaberry (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XXXIX (10), oct., 1933, 603-34). Letters dated London, 1796-8. 


The life and letters of Joel Stone, founder of Gananoque and loyal patriot (Gananoque 
reporter, weekly editions from July 27 to Oct. 26, 1933). The publication of these 
articles is an appropriate commemoration of the important part played in the early 
history of Ontario by Colonel Stone who died a century ago. 


The Loyalists: Return of seconded officers of provincial forces 1782 (Bulletin of the Fort 
Ticonderoga Museum, III (2), July, 1933, 69-74). From a manuscript found in 
the papers of Philip Skene in the library of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum. 


Major General Henry Knox (Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, III (2), July, 
1933, 62-9). A biography of Henry Knox who served with the Revolutionary 
army throughout the American Revolution. 


MassicorttTe, E. Z. Le juge Louts-Charles Foucher (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXIX (10), oct., 1933, 638-40). Notes on Louis Charles Foucher, solicitor- 
general, provincial judge, and judge of the Court of King’s Bench, in the Province 
of Quebec after the English conquest. 


Mitts, LEnNox A. Ceylon under British rule, 1795-1832, with an account of the East 
India Company's embassies to Kandy, 1762-1795. London: Oxford University 
Press. 1932. Pp. vii, 311. Throws light on the Swiss mercenaries brought to the 
Red River by Lord Selkirk in 1816. To be reviewed later. 


NETTELS, Curtis. The place of markets in the old colonial system (New England quar- 
terly, VI (3), Sept., 1933, 491-512). An argument against the theories of G. L. Beer 
with regard to English colonial policy as expressed in his The origins of the British 
colonial system and British colonial policy (New York, 1922). 


NorDHOFF, CHARLES and HALL, JAMES NORMAN. The mutiny on the Bounty. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1932. Pp. 396. Reviewed on page 450. 


PIKE, C. J. Petitions of Oregon settlers, 1838-48 (Oregon historical quarterly, XXXIV 
(3), Sept., 1933, 216-35). 


Rau, Louise (ed.). Sergeant John Smith's diary of 1776 (Mississippi valley historical 
review, XX (2), Sept., 1933, 247-70). The journal of a Rhode Island soldier who, 
in the closing months of 1776, was with Washington from New York to Trenton 
and Princeton. 
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RENAUT, Francis P. Les Provinces-Unies et la guerre d’Amérique (1775-1784). IV: 


La marine hollandaise. Paris: Editions du Graonli, 38 rue de Lourmel. 1932. 
Pp. 272. 


SAGE, WALTER N. A note on the origins of the strife between Sir George Simpson and 


Dr. John McLoughlin (Washington historical quarterly, XXIV (4), Oct., 1933, 
258-63). 


SANDERCOCK, W. CiarK. Where history was made (Canadian geographical journal, 
VII (4), Oct., 1933, 153-62). Tales of the North-west Territories in the nineteenth 
century, of Fort Pelly, and William Joseph Christie, and Fort Qu’Appelle, etc. 


(TALLMADGE, SAMUEL and others.] Orderly book of the Fourth New York Regiment, 
1778-1780, the Second New York Regiment, 1780-1783, by Samuel Tallmadge and 
others with diaries of Samuel Tallmadge, i and John Barr, 1779-1782. 
Albany: University of the State of New York. 1932. Pp. 933. A well-edited 


volume which contains valuable new material relating to the history of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


TEASDALE, J. The trail of '58 (Canadian magazine, Sept., 1933, 11, 26-7). An 
account of the rush to the Cariboo. 


Traits of American Indian life and character. By a fur trader. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Company. 1853. Pp. 218. Reissued by the Grabhorn Press, San Francisco. 
1933. Pp. 107. To be reviewed later. 


War of 1812: Brigadier-General Winchester’s campaign against the British and Indians 
and his defeat at Frenchtown, November 22, 1812, as told in the journal of Elias 


Darnell—a Kentucky soldier (Quarterly bulletin of the Historical Society of North- 
western Ohio, III (1), 1931). 


WuittTon, F. E. The American War of Independence. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1931. Pp. x, 375. ($5.00) A straightforward, somewhat slow- 
moving history of the American Revolution from the English point of view. 


Witson, GeorGe E. The life of Robert Baldwin: A study in the struggle for responsible 
government. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1933. Pp. vii, 312. ($2.50) Re- 
viewed on page 446. 


Younc, A.H. Three sesquicentenaries and sundry centenaries (Canadian churchman, 
Sept. 21, 1933, 567). Reflections on the celebration in 1934 of the coming of the 
Loyalists to what is now Ontario, of the creation of the Province of New Brunswick, 
elc. 

————- Unity of empire, 1783-1933 (Trinity University review, XLVI (1), 

Oct., 1933, 18-21). An estimate of the contribution of the Loyalists to the “Unity 

of empire”. 





(4) The Dominion of Canada 


Canada: Public administration (Round table, no. 92, Sept., 1933, 883-94). Part I deals 
with the civil services, part II with local administration. 


Canadian foreign policy: Report of discussions of the Montreal branch of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 1931-1932 (International affairs, XII (5), Sept.- 
Oct., 1933, 629-35). The discussions as a whole suggested that Canada" s interest 
in foreign affairs has hardly kept pace with her recent rapid development. 


Canadian papers, 1933. Prepared for the fifth biennial conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations to be held in Banff, Canada, August 14 to 28, 1933. Toronto: 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 43 St. George Street. 1933. Pp. 99. 
(75 cents) The papers relating to Canadian history are listed separately in this 
bibliography. 
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CHRISTEN, MARCEL. Feux et frimas (récits du far-west canadien) avec préface de 
RoBERT GUIGNET et bois gravés de ANDRE CHRISTEN. Editions Montandon and 
Co. Fleurier. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 33, rue de Seine. Pp. 156 (12 fr.) 
Personal reminiscences of a trip to the Canadian west. The writer gives brief 
descriptions of Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, and Niagara Falls, but most of the 
book tells of the North-west, of the work accomplished by the missionaries, of the 
life of the Indians, etc. 


COLLINSON, CLIFFORD W. Half the seas over. London: Hutchinson. 1933. Pp. 288. 
The author describes a tour across Canada. He is especially successful in his 
descriptions of a Canadian lumber camp, of the British Columbian forests, and 
of the Canadian prairies. The book contains a number of photographs. 


Corry, J. A. Administrative law in Canada (Papers and proceedings of the fifth annual 
meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association, V, 1933, 190-207). A con- 
sideration of the question of ‘‘administrative discretion”’ in the light of the conditions 
which have led to its adoption as a device of government and the purposes for 
which it is employed. 


Dawson, RoBERT MacGrecor (ed.). Constitutional issues in Canada, 1900-10931. 
Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. xvi, 482. ($4.00) To be reviewed later. 


DEACON, WILLIAM ARTHUR. My vision of Canada. Toronto: The Ontario Publishing 
Company, Ltd. 1933. Pp. 309. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


FauTEUX, AEGipIus. La Soctété Historique de Montréal (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, 
19 année, no. 74, juin, 1933, 165-77). An address delivered before the society on 
its seventy-fifth anniversary, containing an outline of its history. 


GUENARD-HopENnT, M. La France et le Canada frangais: Les possibilités (Actualité 
économique, Ye année, no. 7, oct., 1933, 310-2). An examination of the economic, 
commercial, and intellectual relations which would be possible bet ween France and 
French Canada. 


{HAEGLER, Kurt AuGust.] Oh Canada! vier Jahre auf und ab, by Peter Pee. Basel: 
E. Birkhauser. 1932. Pp. 508. (6 fr.Swiss) A humorous account of four years’ 
experience of a Swiss in Montreal. 


Kennepy, W. P.M. The Canadian judicial system. I1 (South African law times, 
II (6), June, 1933, 117-20). This section deals with the conflict between the 
dominion and the provinces as to the administration of justice. 

—————— The International Joint Commission (South African law times, 

II (7), July, 1933, 1386, 138). A sketch of its procedure, its activities, and the 

method of its appointment. 





List of officers and members and minutes of proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada, 1933. 
(From the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, third series, XX VII, 1933.) 
Ottawa: Printed for the Society. 1933. Pp. 19, clxix. 


Lita, GottLieB. Wanderjahre in Amerika: Retseerlebnisse schweizer Jungbauern aus 
Kanada und die Vereinigte Staaten. Vetendorf: The author. 1933. Pp. 159. 
(R.M. 3. 45) 


Manson, A. M. Comparison between American and Canadian law (Commercial law 
journal, June, 1933). 


Moore, Tom and MacDermot, T. W. L. Public ownership (Papers and proceedings 
of the fifth annual meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association, V, 1933, 
145-50). A review of public ownership as it has developed and exists in Canada 
to-day, a discussion of the effects of the various practices that have been followed, 
and a tentative plan for the formation of future policies. 


Un recit de voyage au Canada (Le vie d'Italia e del mondo, Revista mensile del Touring 
Club Italiano, Jan., 1933). 
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RuMILLY, ROBERT and BERTIN, PAuL. Canada. 312 photographies, unecarte. Paris: 
Librairie Larousse, 13 4 21 rue Montparnasse. 1933. Pp. 223. This is a pictorial 
history which is extraordinarily successful in its endeavour to give the reader as 
complete as possible an idea of every region and aspect (industrial, agricultural, 
scenic, urban, efc.) of the dominion from coast to coast and from Hudson Bay to the 
border of the United States. It is divided into geographical sections: the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, the Rocky Mountains, and 
British Columbia. The pictures are up-to-date and well chosen, with one or two 
exceptions, 7.e., the picture of a freighter on the Great Lakes is that of a very rare 
and unsuccessful type of ship which is certainly not at all representative of modern 
Canadian shipping. There are some very interesting aerial photographs, and some 
beautiful views of the Rocky Mountains, and of Northern Ontario. The captions 
are in French and English though occasionally the spelling on the English side is 


singularly French, i.e., Prince Edouard Island, millionnaire, etc. and the translation 
of Laurentian is not ‘‘Lawrentian’’. 


Scott, F. R. Freedom of speech in Canada (Papers and proceedings of the fifth annual 
meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association, V, 1933, 169-89). An 


examination of the nature of the right to free speech and the extent of the present 
restrictions upon it in Canada. 


SToKE, HAarotp \W. Some problems of Canadian federalism (American political science 
review, XXVII (5), Oct., 1933, 804-11). An outline of the problems which have 


grown out of the relations, and the division of powers, between the dominion and 
the provinces. 


TrRoTTER, REGINALD G. The Canadian back fence in Anglo-American relations (Queen’s 
quarterly, XXXL (3), Aug., 1933, 383-97). An examination of the basis, the 


historical significance, and the meaning of the boundary fence between Canada 
and the United States. 


WAaLLace, W. STEWART. The memoirs of the Rt. Hon. Sir George Foster, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1933. Pp. vi, 291. ($3.50) 
To be reviewed later. 


See also bibliography of books dealing with Canada’s participation in the Great War, 
page 428. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 


Day, Justin. MacDonald of Nova Scotia (MacLean’s magazine, Nov. 1, 1933, 23, 34). 


A sketch of the life, character, and political platform of the new premier of Nova 
Scotia. 


HEMMEON, DovuGLas. A Maritime small town in the nineties (Dalhousie review, XIII 


(2), July, 1933, 209-16). A description of a typical Nova Scotian town (West- 
mount) in the nineties. 


[Jones, C. H. L. and Rappatt, Tuomas H.| The saga of the Rover. Illustrated by 


Tuomas W. Hayuurst. Liverpool, N.S.: Mersey Paper Company. Pp. 92. 
To be reviewed later. 


KeEaTinG, M. and Cooke, A.C. Sir Wm. Fenwick Williams, “‘the hero of Kars’ (Dal- 
housie review, XIII (2), July, 1933, 243-9). A brief biography of an illustrious 


citizen of Annapolis Royal, who served in the Crimean War, and who later was 
lieutenant-governor of Nova Scotia. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


AuDET, FRANCIS-J. Commissions d'avocats de la Province de Québec, 1765 @ 1849 


(Bulletin des recherches historiques, XXXIX (10), Oct., 1933, 577-96). A list 
with dates of commissions. 
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BARBEAU, MArRius. In the heart of the Laurentians (Canadian geographical journal, 
VII (1), July, 1933, 3-12). A description, with illustrations of the French-Cana- 
dian villages along the St. Lawrence, north-east of Quebec. 

—_———_—_———-__ Rocher-Malin-Temiscouata (Canadian geographical journal, VII 
(4), Oct., 1933, 177-87). Stories and folk-tales of the portage of Temiscouata, 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River, and of Rocher- Malin (the wicked cliff). 


CARON, IVANHOE. Historique de la voirie dans la Province de Québec (suite et fin) 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (8), aofit, 1933, 463-82). This last 
instalment deals with the great provincial roads after 1840. 


Cimon, Horace. Saint-Patrice de la Riviére-du-Loup (en bas) (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XX XIX (10), Oct., 1933, 597-602). Some notes on the history of the 
Parish of Saint-Patrice and the town of Riviére-du-Loup. 


GRAVEL, ALBuRT. Sainte-Praxéde de Brompton. Sherbrooke: Le Progrés. 1921. 
Pp. 90. A short and discursive story of a parish in the Eastern Townships, which 


dates back to 1797 with the arrival of the first United Empire Loyalist settlers (G. 
LANCTOT). 


Inventaire des registres de l'état civil du district judiciatre de Pontiac, chef-lieu d Campbell’ s- 
Bay (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (8), aofit, 1933, 504-6). 


LipsETT-SKINNER, GENEVIEVE. Montreal completes century as incorporated city (Muni- 
cipal review of Canada, XXIX (8), Auy., 1933, 16-9). Some odds and ends of 
interesting information about early Montreal. Reprinted from the Montreal star. 


MassicoTTEe, E. Z. Le premier matire de poste ad Montréal (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XX XIX (8), aofit, 1933, 495-6). A note on John Thomson, the first 
post-master at Montreal after the English conquest. 


Roy, PIERRE GEorGES. Dates Lévisiennes. Volumesl and II. Lévis: 1932. Pp. 328; 
311. A short chronicle of all events political, economic, municipal, social, 
ecclesiastical, and biographical relating to the town of Lévis from 1848 to 1880, 
listed in chronological order. It contains a mass of useful material but unfortunately 
there is no table of contents nor index. Let us hope there will be one in the last 
volume, as it seems there will be a third volume (G. LANcTor). 


SULTE, BENJAMIN. Trois-riviéres d'autrefois.. Deuxiéme série. (Mélanges historiques 
compilées par GERARD MALCHELOSSE, volume XIX.) _ Préface de l’abbé ALBERT 
TeEssIER. Montréal: Editions Edouard Garand, 1423, rue Ste-Elisabeth. 1932. 
Pp. 96. Series II of Sulte’s notes and articles on Three Rivers contains miscellaneous 
historical information about the early schools of the town, the old parish church, 
some old streets and houses, etc. 

——_——————— Trois-Riviéres d’autrefois. Troisiéme série: La Riviére des Trois- 
Riviéres. (Mélanges historiques compilées par GERARD MALCHELOSSE, volume XX.) 
Montréal: Editions Edouard Garand. 1933. Pp. 96. A collection of historical 
odds and ends concerning the river of Three Rivers, the early use of the name 
Three Rivers, Shawinigan and Grand’ Mére Falls, an earthquake in 1663, etc. 
Both volumes are indexed. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 
FRASER, ALEXANDER. Twenty-first report of the Department of Public Records and 
Archives of Ontario, 1932. (Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario, Sessional paper no. 30, 1933.) Toronto: Herbert H. Ball. 1933. Pp. ix, 
225. Reviewed on page 444. 


HERRINGTON, WALTER S. The history of the Grand Lodge of Canada in the Province of 
Ontario, 1855-1930. Published by authority of Grand Lodge, Hamilton, Ontario: 
Robert Duncan Company, Printers. [1930]. Pp. [6], 354. Mr. Herrington gives 
the history of the formation of the Grand Lodge of Canada in 1855 and its struggle 
for recognition from the Grand Lodge of England, given in 1858. The writer then 
traces the development of the Grand Lodge of Canada to 1930, as shown in the 
proceedings of the annual communications and other official sources, which have 
been closely followed. An index would add to the value of the work (J. J. TALMAN). 
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RoBerts, LEstte. So this is Ottawa. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1933. Pp. xii, 222. ($2.50) To be reviewed later. 


Younc, A.H. Niagara Falls (Canadian churchman, July 20, 1933, 454). Descriptive 
items about the history, the churches, efc. of Niagara Falls and its environs. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


BARNARD, A. E. Recollections of early days at High View (Stories of pioneer days at 
Killarney published by the Women’s Institute of Killarney, 43-6). Reminiscences 
of pioneering days in the High View district of Manitoba. 


CurisTiAn, Mrs. T. M. Hullett district (Stories of pioneer days at Killarney published 
by the Women’s Institute of Killarney, 31-2). A note on the early settlers of the 
Hullett district in Manitoba. 


Davin, Mrs. Harriet. Oak Ridge district (Stories of pioneer days at Killarney published 


by the Women’s Institute of Killarney, 25-8). Personal reminiscences of home- 
steading days in Manitoba. 


Haicut, J. E. Pioneer days in the Rowland district (Stories of pioneer days at Killarney 
published by the Women’s Institute of Killarney, 21-4). Notes on homesteaders 
in the Rowland district of southern Manitoba. 


Huntly and Glendenning: Reminiscences of William Cummings (Stories of pioneer days 
at Killarney published by the Women’s Institute of Killarney, 36-7). Notes by an 
early settler in Manitoba. 


JAMIESON, HEBER C. The early medical history of Edmonton (Canadian Medical 
Association journal, XXIX (4), Oct., 1933, 431- 7). A record of the medical men 
who accompanied the advance of civilization in the city of Edmonton. 


Lawtor, T.J. A few notes on early days in Killarney (Stories of pioneer days at Killarney 
published by the Women’s Institute of Killarney, 3-11). Notes on Killarney in 
southern Manitoba. 


Lyons, Mrs. W. Pioneer history of the Lena district (Stories of pioneer days at Killarney 
published by the Women’s Institute of Killarney, 17-20). Notes on early days in 
southern Manitoba. 


Mason, Byron. Tisdale (Stories of pioneer days at Killarney published by the Women’s 
Institute of Killarney, 38-42). Recollections of the settlement of the town of 
Tisdale in Manitoba. 


RANKIN, ALEX. Reminiscences of an early homesteader (Stories of pioneer days at 
Killarney published by the Women’s Institute of Killarney, 12-6). Reminiscences 
of Wakopa and of the Turtle Mountain district in Manitoba. 


ROBERTON, THOMAS B. Winnipeg—the prairie capital (Canadian geographical journal, 
VII (3), Sept., 1933, 133-42). A descriptive, illustrated history of Winnipeg. 


SCHNARR, W. J. Pioneering in Northcote (Stories of pioneer days at Killarney published 
by the Women’s Institute of Killarney, 33-5). Reminiscences by an early settler 
in Manitoba. 


STEAD, Ropert J. C. The old prairie homestead (Canadian geographical journal, 
VII (1), July, 1933, 13-21). A description of a settler’s life on the prairies in the 
eighties. 


Stories of pioneer days at Killarney. Published by the Women’s Institute of Killarney, 
Manitoba. Pp. 47. A collection of incidents and facts from the lives and recollec- 
tions of early settlers in the various districts of Killarney, Manitoba. 


Two episodes from the autobiography of Norbert Welsh (Beaver, 264, no. 2, Sept., 1933, 
39-40). Reminiscences of one of the last of the buffalo-hunters. 
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W ATSON, WittiaM R. My desire. Edmonton: University of Alberta Press. 1932. 


p- 84. A biographical account of youth in Macleod, Alberta, of the University 
of F niesta, etc. 


(5) British Columbia 


GLYNN-WARD, H. The glamour of British Columbia. Toronto: Doubleday, Doran and 
Gundy. 1932. Pp. xiv, 238. ($1.25) Reviewed on page 450 


HAMILTON, CLAytTon R. Cariboo, land of gold and romance (Canadian National Rail- 


ways magazine, XIX (10), Oct., 1933, 10, 23). A description and odds and ends 
of mining history. 


[HAMILTON, JAMEs H.] (Capt. KETTLE). Western shores: Narratives of the Pacific coast. 
Vancouver: Progress Publishing Company Ltd. 1933. Pp.218. ($2.00) Reviewed 
on page 450. 


Morton, JAMES. Honest John Oliver. London: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1933. Pp. 272. 
This ts the life story of the Honourable John Oliver, premier of British Columbia, 
1918-27. Written by his friend and secretary and so close to his passing, it is not, 
and is not intended to be, an appraisal of his work asa public man. It is rather a 
continued eulogy of Mr. Oliver as a self-made, self-educated man, who by dint of 

native ability and sheer down-rightness slowly climbs to the top of the ladder. 
His political actions, his views upon legislation, his policies, constructive and 
otherwise, his rough-cast aphorisms are T Meciiinenele lauded and applauded. 
The book is well written, in easy, journalistic style. It will be of use when, after 
the clarifying effect of passing years, a dispassionate attempt is made to ev aluate 
the great public service of the homespun premier of British Columbia. In the 


meantime, it will serve as a history, somewhat biassed, of recent political events 
(F. W. Howay). 


SPINKS, WILLIAM WarD. Tales of the British Columbia frontier. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. 1933. Pp. ix, 184. ($1.50) To be reviewed later. 


(6) North-west Territories and the Arctic Regions 
CARMACK, GEORGE W. My experiences in the Yukon. Seattle: Mrs. Marguerite P. 
Carmack, 1522 East Jefferson Street. 1933. Pp. 16. (50 cents) In publishing 


this pamphlet the writer’s purpose is to tell “the true story of the discovery of the 
Klondyke’”’. 


FLEMING, A. L. Perils of the Polar pack or the adventures of the Reverend E. W. T. 
Greenshield, Kt.O.N., of Blacklead Island, Baffin Land. Toronto: Missionary 
Society of the Church of England in Canada. 1932. Pp.175. The Rev. E. W. T. 
Greenshield was a missionary to the Eskimo in Baffin Land from 1901 to 1913. 
His biographer has chosen the fortunate method of quoting directly and largely 
from Mr. Greenshield’s journal and diaries, which are written simply, directly, 


and objectively, and which, therefore, give a straightforward picture of life and 
missionary labour in the Arctic. 


Gipson, WILLIAM. The Dease and Simpson cairn: An Arctic landmark revisited (Beaver, 
264, no. 2, Sept., 1933, 44-5). A description of a cairn built in 1839 by Thomas 
Simpson on Cape Herschel on the south-west coast of King William Island. 


SEEMAN, ALBERT L. Development of reindeer activities in Alaska (Economic geography, 
IX (3), July, 1933, 292-302). 


Soper, J. Dewey. Solitudes of the Arctic (Canadian geographical journal, VII (3), 
Sept., 1933, 103-15). A pictorial description of Baffin Island and its inhabitants. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
(1) General 
Brapy, A. An economic council for Canada (Papers and proceedings of the fifth annual 
meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association, V, 1933, 76-89). A paper 


dealing “with what might be described as an intelligence staff for advising on 
economic and social policies in Canada”’. 
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BREBNER, J. BARTLET. British Empire economic policies (Current history, Sept., 1933, 
731-6). Contains, as well, a brief section on Canadian affairs—economic, agri- 
cultural, and political. 


[CANADA: DomINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS: GENERAL STATISTICS BRANCH.] The 


Canada year book, 1933. Ottawa: King’sprinter. 1933. Pp. xxxiv, 1146. ($1.50) 
Reviewed on page 451. 


[CANADIAN POLITICAL SCIENCE AssociATION.] Papers and proceedings of the fifth annual 
meeting. Volume V. Ottawa, Ontario, May, 1933. Kingston, Ont.: The Jackson 
Press. 1933. Pp. 256. Reviewed on page 452. 


Hucui,E.H. The new Canada: Anengineer’s plans and specifications for a new economic 
structure for Canada and policies relating thereto. Toronto: The author, 306 Kings- 


wood Road. 1933. Pp. 53. (50 cents) Suggestions based—according to the 
writer—on common sense. 


KenneDy, W. P. M. The Canadian outlook (South African law times, II (9), Sept., 
1933, 190-1). A résumé of present Canadian economic and social conditions. 


[La CHESNAYE, CHARLES AUBERT de.] Mémoire sur le prix du castor (1673) (Bulletin 


des recherches historiques, XX XIX (9), sept., 1933, 571-3). Transcribed from the 
Archives des colonies, Paris, C, A-3. 


McArtuur, D. Canada and the London Conference (Queen's quarterly, XXXL (3), 


Aug., 1933, 458-66). A discussion of the failure of the London Conference, and 
of its effect in Canada. 


Mackintosnu, W. A. Canadian tariff policy (Canadian papers, 1933, prepared for the 
fifth biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1-18). The writer 
deals with the basic factors in Canadian fiscal policy, the history of the Canadian 
tariff, and Canada’s trade with the orient. 


MacLean, M. C. and Taytor, K. W. The correlation between population density and 
population increase in Canada (Papers and proceedings of the fifth annual meeting 
of the Canadian Political Science Association, V, 1933, 209-15). 


McLeop, J. A. Historical outline of banking legislation in Canada (Journal of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, XLI (1), Oct., 1933, 15-30). Presented before the 
Royal Commission on Banking and Currency, at Ottawa, 1933. 


MassicoTtTe, E. Z. Le premier moulin a papier au Canada (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XX XIX (10), oct., 1933, 635-7). Historical notes on the paper mill 
at Saint-André d’Argenteuil, P.Q., built in 1804. 


Montpetit, Epouarp. Sous le signe de l’or. (Documents économiques.) Montréal: 
Editions Albert Lévesque. 1932. Pp. 305. ($1.00) Professor Montpetit pro- 
vides, as he promises, a simple introduction to the monetary system of Canada 
with few figures and fewer dates. The description of the system is clear, accurate, 
and interesting, the advocacy of the gold standard is, to say the least, persuasive. 
This is not the place to discuss theories of monetary policy; but it is interesting 
to see the influence of French monetary thought (V. W. BLADEN). 


The proposal for a central bank (Queen’s quarterly, XXXL (3), Aug., 1933, 424-40). 
This is the second of a series of articles on certain faults in Canada’s economic and 
political structure, by the members of the Department of Political and Economic 


Science of Queen's University. This article outlines the duties and operations of 
a central bank in Canada. 


Romier, Lucren. Problémes économiques de l'heure présente. (Conférences données 
a l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales de Montréal, du 29 septembre au 25 
octobre, 1933.) Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 1933. Pp. 318. ($1.00) 
Perhaps the only justification for noting this volume in this journal lies in the 
historical importance of the influence of French economic thought in the Province 
of Quebec. It contains a series of lectures given in the University of Montreal on 
“Les méthodes économiques de |’Europe’”’ and “La crise du capitalisme’’ by a 
distinguished French publicist (V. W. BLADEN). 
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SKINNER, CONSTANCE LINDSAY. Beaver, kings and cabins. With illustrations by 
W. Lancpon Kin. New York: The Macmillan Company. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. 1933. Pp. 273. ($3.00) Of the numerous 
works on the fur-trade of a popular character which have appeared during the past 
decade, this is the most valuable. Herbert and Henry Kelsey are referred to 
indiscriminately and errors of a similar character will annoy students of the trade, 
but it was not written for them although even they will find suggestive comments 
(HAROLD A. INNIs). 


TUCKERMANN, WALTHER. Die ldndlichen Siedlungen Kanadas. (Die landlicher 
Siedlungen in Verschiedenen Klimazonen, edited by Fritz KLuTE. Breslau: Verlag 
Ferdinand Hirt. 1933. Pp. 161-70.) A comparison between early Indian, 
French, British, and American methods of settlement in Canada. 


(2) Agriculture 


CARTWRIGHT, STEVEN. The participation of the state in the wheat industry of Canada 
(Canadian papers, 1933, prepared for the fifth biennial conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 70-95). Deals with land settlement, railways, and thé pro- 
duction and marketing of wheat. 


(3) Communications 
Love, JoHN. Golden jubilee of the Canadian Pacific Railway (Bulletin of the Railway 
and Locomotive Historical Society, no. 28, 1932, 51-4). A brief résumé of the 
story of the construction of the C.P.R. 


MacArtuur, D. Witson. The Hudson Bay route to Canada (Fortnightly review, 
no. 801 n.s., Sept., 1933, 295-303). A description of the route through Hudson 
Strait and Bay and of Churchill, together with a brief outline of the construction 
of the railway, and an estimate of the economic importance of the route. 


MacLean, HuGH C. Trent Canal—a ravenous white elephant (Canadian magazine, 
Aug., 1933, 1, 48-4). A review of the history, cost, and uselessness of the Trent 
Canal. 


RokeBy-Tuomas, H.R. Analyzing the Hudson Bay route (Canadian forum, XIII (156), 
Sept., 1933, 455-7). A logical presentation of the facts with regard to the possibil- 
ities of success of the Hudson Bay route as a commercial proposition. 


SMYSER, WILLIAM LEON. Bringing the ocean to the prairies (Contemporary review, 144 
(812), Aug., 1933, 210-19). A discussion of the potential service of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 


Woop, WIiLLiAM. The record-making Royal William (Canadian geographical journal, 
VII (2), Aug., 1933, 53-63). Colonel Wood proves the authenticity of the seven 
primary records of the first vessel to cross the Atlantic under steam all the way. 


(4) Immigration and Emigration 


BARBEAU, Marius. How Asia used to drip at the spout into America (Washington 
historical quarterly, XXIV (3), July, 1933, 163-73). An article on Asiatic migra- 
tions to North America, parts of which have already appeared in the CANADIAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW of December, 1932, under the title ‘‘Asiatic migrations into 
America”’. 


MassicottTE, E. Z. L’émigration aux Etats-Unis, il y a 40 ans et plus (7 iéme partie) 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (8), aoiit, 1933, 507-8; (9), sept., 
1933, 560-2). A list of the emigrants from the parishes of Saint Maurice andof 
Notre Dame du Mont-Carmel, Champlain County, P.Q. 


(5) Geography 
MILLER, EMILE. La géographie moderne (Revue trimestrielle canadienne," 19 année, 
no. 74, juin, 1933, 147-64). A definition of the modern science of geography,fwith 
illustrations drawn from Canadian geography. 
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STEWART, J. INNES. Am economic geography of the British Empire overseas. London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 1933. Pp. x, 232. (6s.) An elementary text-book 
which unfortunately contains many errors in fact and principle. 


For a detailed bibliography of Canadian economics, see the Contributions to Canadian 
economics, published by the University of Toronto Press. 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


ROQUEBRUNE, RoBerT de. Deux historiens de Montréal au XVIIe siécle (Canada 
francais, XXI (1), sept., 1933, 19-30). A sketch of the lives and works of Sister 
Marie Morin, author of Annales de l’Hétel Dieu de Montréal (1697) and of Dollier 
de Casson, author of Histoire de Montréal (1672?). 


WILKiIns, HaRoLD T. Schools on wheels in the wilds (United empire, XXIV (9), Sept., 
1933, 510-3). A description of the travelling schools in northern Ontario. 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


GARRAGHAN, GILBERT J. Catholic beginnings in Chicago (Mid-America, XVI (1), 
n.s. V, July, 1933, 33-44). A paper read at the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, at Chicago, April 13-16, 1933. An 


account is given of the achievements of Marquette, Allouez, Frangois Pinet, Jean 
Bineteau, etc. 


Inventaire des biens de Mgr de Lauberiviére, évéque de Québec (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, XX XIX (9), sept., 1933, 519-43). From the Public Archives of Canada. 


KENNEDY, M. L. The mission at the rapids (Beaver, 264, no. 2, Sept., 1933, 52-4). 


The history of the church at St. Andrew’s, on the western bank of Red River close 
to Fort Garry. 


Lanctot, Gustave. WNécrologie des Récollets (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
XXXIX (8), aofit, 1933, 457-62). A table giving the date of death of the Récollets 
who died in Canada. Mr. Lanctot indicates in footnotes when the dates differ 
from those given by the Chanoine Allaire in his Dictionnaire. 


MACDONALD, Ewen J. Father Roderick Macdonell, missionary at St. Regis and_the 
Gengarry Catholics (Catholic historical review, XIX (3), Oct., 1933, 265-74). The 


story of the Glengarry Catholics who left the Mohawk valley for Montreal during 
the American Revolution. 


Massicotte, E. Z. Soeur Angélique Basset, religieuse de l’Hétel-Dieu de Montréal 
(Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX XIX (8), aodt, 1933, 502-3). A biography 
of Soeur Angélique Basset who died in 1722. 


[Moranp, EpMonpD.] Le culte de Saint Amable au Canada (Bulletin paroissial de Saint 
Amable, 30 juin, 1931, Imprimerie du Courrier du Puy-de-Déme, 4 Riom). A short 
historical notice on the chapel founded in honour of Saint Amable in Notre Dame 
Church, at Montreal, by Antoine Déat in 1731 (E. Buron). 


Potvin, DAMAsE. La robe noire: Récit des temps héroiques o fut fondée la Nouvelle 
France. Lille et Paris: Le Mercure Universel. 1932. Pp. 236. (12 frs.) This 
appears to be the story of a seventeenth-century Jesuit priest, Pére Francois de 


Crespieul, to the Indians of the Saguenay. There is neither an index nor a table 
of contents. 


PourraT, P. Jean Jacques Olier, fondateur de Saint apes. (Collection Les grands 
coeurs.) Paris: Flammarion. 1932. Pp. xx, 220. Le Séminaire de Saint Sulpice 
was founded in the middle of the seventeenth century, by a priest who came from 


an aristocratic or. The author is a distinguished writer. The volume is well 
documented and well written (E. Buron). 


STRANG, PETER. Autobiography. Prepared for private circulation. 1933. Pp. 52 
(mimeographed). A sketch of the life and work of the Rev. Peter Strang of Regina. 
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Younc, A.H. Bishop Inglis and the rebellion (Canadian churchman, LX (35), Sept. 14, 
1933, 548). Facts concerning Charles Inglis, Loyalist, first Bishop of Nova Scotia. 
——————— Trinity Church in the park, Toronto (Canadian churchman, Oct. 5, 1933, 
598). Some interesting notes on the oldest church edifice in Toronto (built in 1843). 


VII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BROWN, STEPHEN JAMES MEREDITH. Catholic mission literature: A handlist. (Catholic 
Bibliographical Series, no. 3.) Dublin: Central Catholic Library. 1932. Pp. 
viii, 105. (2s. paper; 3s. 6d. bound) One section is devoted to North America. 
The book lacks a subject index which would make it easier to use. 


Consolidated index to the survey of international affairs, 1920-1930 and supplementary 
volumes. Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1932. Pp. 214. ($3.75) This is an index to 
the seventeen volumes beginning with The world after the Peace Conference, and 
including the Surveys, the Documents, and The conduct of British Empire foreign 
relations since the peace settlement. It isa most welcome guide to the host of students 
of international affairs who use these invaluable volumes (G. de T. GLAZEBROOK). 


Lewin, Evans (comp.). List of publications on the constitutional relations of the British 
Empire, 1926-1932. Published jointly by the Royal Empire Society, Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C. 2 and the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 1933. Pp. vii, 71. (1s.) 
To be reviewed later. 


MONAGHAN, FRANK. French travellers in the United States, 1765-1932: A bibliography. 
New York: The New York Public Library. 1933. Pp. xxii, 114. ($1.00) 
“The materials included in this bibliography form the largest group of first-hand 
French observations upon America that has yet been collected’, z.e., 1,806 title 
entries. The author has endeavoured to include all the French travellers who left 
printed accounts of their voyages and experiences in the regions now comprised 
within the United States, from 1765 to 1932. Many of these travellers also visited 
Canada, and the list, therefore, is of decided use and interest to students of Canadian 
history. The materials are arranged alphabetically by authors, with full biblio- 
graphical information, and a very useful attempt has been made to locate copies 
of each entry in two American libraries. 


VIII. ART AND LITERATURE 


BARBEAU, Marius. Nos anciens artisans (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, 19e année, 
no. 75, sept., 1933, 258-68). A history of L’Ecole des Arts et Métiers au Cap- 
Tourmente, which was founded by Mgr de Laval. 


BerIAU, Oscar A. The handicraft renaissance in Quebec (Canadian geographical 
journal, VII (3), Sept., 1933, 143-9). 


GRIGNON, CLAUDE HENRI. Ombres et clameurs: Regards sur la littérature canadienne. 
(Collection: Les jugements.) Montréal: Editions Albert Lévesque. 1933. Pp. 
205. ($1.00) Nine studies which have appeared in papers and magazines. 


LestrES, ALONIE de. Au Cap Blomidon, roman. Montréal: Librairie Granger Fréres. 
1932. Pp. 239. (83 cents) The story of a young Acadian. 


MARION, SERAPHIN. La querelle des classiques et des romantiques dans le Canada frangats 
au XIXe siécle (1824-1894) (Revue trimestrielle canadienne, 19e année, no. 74, 
juin, 1933, 121-46) 


MartTIN, Ernest. Lecture sur la survivance de la langue francaise au Canada (Bulletin 
de la Société des Antiquaires de l'Ouest, 4e trimestre, 1932). 


MassicottE, E.Z. Dame Calixa Lavallée (Bulletin des recherches historiques, XX X1X 
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